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•0  - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

We  print  further  on  an  article  by  a  French  Bepnbli- 
can,  a  friend  of  M.  Oambetta’s,  on  the  situation  in 
France — a  resume  of  the  events  t^t  have  cnlminated  in 
the  present  crisis,  and  an  estimate  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen. 


Probably  the  next  considerable  news  from  the  Danube 
will  be  a  declaration  of  independence  by  Servia.  Events 
are  tending  rapidly  that  way.  The  troops  collected  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Principality  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Horvatovich  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  corps  of 
observation  ;  it  is  a  convenient  position  for  observing  the 
movements  of  the  Russians  and  watching  whether  they 
infringe  the  frontier,  and  also  for  oo-operatin^  with  the 
Russians  by  preventing  the  occupation  of  an  important 
point  by  the  Turks.  It  was  stated  in  a  Reuter’s  telegram 
from  St.  Petersburg  on  Thursday  that  Russia  had 
frequently  counselled  the  Servian  Government  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  war,  but  saw  no  occasion  for  coercion  in 
that  respect.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Russiau 
Government  does  not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  by 
any  obligation  to  Servia.  Servia  must  act  on  her 
own  responsibility,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  she  will  act  soon.  From  Belgrade  we  hear 
that  nothing  can  save  the  Obrenovich  dynastv  from  the 
intri^es  of  the  Eiira|^rgevich  party  but  a  declaration 
of  in^pendence — which,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Turkey.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Serbs  should  not  declare  their  independence ; 
but  the  present  dynasty  has  not  much  to  fear  from 
Kfutigeor^vich.  The  Pretender  has  few  adherents  in 
Servia.  No  one  dares  to  say  a  good  word  in  public  for 
Karageorgevich.  Prince  Milan  and  Ristich  are  to  have 
an  audience  of  the  Czar  when  he  arrives  in  Ronmania. 
The  declaration  of  independence  will  probably  follow 
upon  this  audience — if,  indeed,  the  Turks  do  not  hurry 
it  on  by  an  attempt  to  occupy  north-east  Servia.  CH 
this  intention  there  are  some  mdications. 


In  the  coarse  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  Mr.  Forster  expressed  a  hope  that  we  did  not 
mean  to  pledge  ourselves  that  the  Greek  power  was  not 
to  be  reinstated  in  Constantinople.  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  excitement  among  the  Greeks  at  present, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  join  in  we  struggle,  with  the  hope 
of  getting  Constantinople  as  their  share  in  the  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  aspirations  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Greeks  were  very  ably  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Tuesday's  Times,  from  a  correspondent  in  Corfu.  The 
chief  thing  that  keeps  the  Greeks  trom  at  once  joining  in 


is  the  fear  of  Hobart  Pasha  and  the  Turkish  fleet.  Greece 
is  too  exposed  to  the  sea  to  declare  war  without  great 
risk.  Unless  Hobart  Pasha  were  otherwise  occupied,  he 
might  sail  into  the  Pirseus  and  make  his  own  terms  at 
once.  If,  however,  the  Russian  fleet,  as  is  reported,  has 
been  ordered  round  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
this  danger  will  be  reduced,*  and  the  motives  for 
interference  will  have  fair  play.  These  motives  are 
strong.  As  the  Times  correspondent  puts  it,  “it  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  the  Greeks  or  the  kingdom 
should  be  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  are.  The  vague 
I  way  in  which  the  names  of  countries  and  nations  are 
used,  sometimes  unavoidably  used,  in  political  discus¬ 
sions  and  in  political  documents  sometimes  puts  facts 
out  of  sight.  The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  consists 
of  a  cerhain  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  divided  by  an 
arbitrary  line  from  another  part  of  the  Greek  nation 
which  forms  no  part  of  the  kingdom.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  political  or  military  reasons  for  drawing 
the  frontier  where  it  was  drawn — and  to  the  untutored 
eye  it  is  not  easy  to  see  even  the  political  or  military 
reasons — there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  be  given  on 
grounds  of  race,  speech,  or  feeling.  A  large  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  is,  for  all  such  purposes,  as 
much  Greek  as  the  Greek  Kingdom  itself.”  Then, 
again,  if  Greece  takes  no  part  in  the  war,  she  has 
reason  to  fear  that  Turkey  v^ill  be  dismembered 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  South  Slavonic  States,  for 
whom  she  has  as  little  liking  as  for  the  Turks  themselves. 
In  short,  the  matter  stands  thus  t  “  The  Greek  Kingdom 
has,  though  at  a  fearful  risk,  an  opportunity  of  aggran¬ 
disement,  of  honourable  and  necessary  aggrandisement, 
such  as  it  may  never  have  again.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  this.  If  Greece  does  not  gain,  she 
must  lose.  By  action,  she  may  gain,  at  the  usual  risk 
and  cost  of  such  gains.  But  without  action  she  will 
gain  nothing.  She  may  win  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the 
other  Greek  lands  by  doing  something ;  but  they  will 
certainly  not  drop  into  her  month  if  she  sits  still  and 
does  nothing.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  Greeks 
of  the  kin^om  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  their 
natural  position  higher ;  but  if  they  do  not  make  it  higher 
it  will  certainly  b^me  lower.” 


The  independence  of  Ronmania  was  affirmed  by  a 
resolution  of  both  its  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Monday. 
Just  before  this  news  came,  the  text  was  published  of  a 
Memorandum,  sent  a  week  before  the  declaration  to  the 
Great  Powers,  to  justify  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Roumanian  Government  to  Turkey.  It  takes  credit  for 
their  strict  preservation  of  neutrality  during  the  previous 
troubles,  complains  that  the  Great  Powers  refused  to 
entertain  at  the  Conference  their  request,  that  their 
neutrality — that  is,  their  claim  not  to  take  up  arms  at 
the  order  of  their  suzerain,  the  Porte — should  be  placed 
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on  Ute  footing  of  a  formai  ngbt,  secalla  the  daltij  of  tl» 
Porto  in  aettling  pending  qnettionabetaoem  it  and  thtm- 
selvio,  pleads  that  thej  were  left  without  bxxw  reasonable 
ooniae  tmt  to  accept  the  conauition  proposed  bj  Bnesia, 
which  was  framed  with  the  most  honourable  and  scm- 
pnlons  regard  for  their  interests,  justifies  thmr  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  Porte’s  demand  that  they  should 
co-operate  with  the  Turkish  army  against  the  Bus- 
sians  by  saying  that  the  proposal  should  have  been 
made  sooner,  asserts  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
constituting  Boumania  a  belligerent  party  with  Bussia 
against  the  Ottoman  empire  till  they  were  driyen  to  it. 
by  the  menaces  and  actual  aggressions  of  the  Porte  and 
the  Turkish  army — in  short,  lays  all  the  blame  of  its 
departure  from  neutrality  upon  the  Turks.  They  may 
not  have  clearly  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  at  least 
they  furnish  another  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  In  the  Memorandum  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  question  of  independence,  which  was 
declared  on  the  2l8t.  In  accepting  the  congratulations 
of  the  Chambers  on  the  following  day,  Prince  Charles 
expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  at  last  severed  the  bonds 
which  kept  the  Boumanians  from  being  a  free  people, 
and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  independence  of 
Boumania  was  for  the  interest  of  Europe.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so  accepted.  The 
only  Power  that  has  any  interest  in  opposing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Boumania  is  Austria,  and  the  Vienna 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that  the  Austarian 
Government  has  no  intention  of  objecting.  **  A  small 
independent  State,”  he  says,  “  of  six  millions  of  con¬ 
tented  and  peaceful  pe6ple  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube  would  certainly  seem  a  better  guarantee  for  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  of  the  riparian  States  than 
Boumania  with  her  ill-defined  position  and  her  loose 
relation  to  Turkey,  which  produced  a  chronic  state  of 
irritation  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal,  and  which 
was  a  source  of  perpetual  complications.” 


reason*  for  the  annexation  of  tbe  Transvaal  inis  the 
moutli  of  Busna^  as  reasons  &)r  Hie  annexatam  of 
Turkey.  Apparaatly,  but  not  i«ally,  the  other  wsyr ;  for 
thoRgh  Boaria  has  ample  justification  fi}r  annexing 
Turkey  if  no  other  Power  had  any  interest  in  the 
matter,  it  does  not  follow  that  other  Powers  should 
acquiesce  in  this  remedy  for  Turkish  misgovemment- 
The  material  point  in  the  oomparison  between  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  Turkey  is  that  treaties  entered  intounder  different 
circumstances  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  removing  an  incapable  Government  when  its  removal 
is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  general  peace.  Lord 
Beacousfield’s  Cabinet  deserves  every  credit  for  ita 
anxiety  to  keep  Bussia  out  of  Constantinople ;  the  re. 
gp*ettable  thing  is  that  they  have  gone  a  wrong  way  to 
work,  and  got  the  nation  into  something  very  like  a  fix, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Ottoman  Government 
must  go,  bag  and  baggage,  but  suspicious  of  the  Power 
upon  which  has  fiillen  the  task  of  liberation,  fearful  lest 
that  Power  should  get  an  unfair  advantage,  and  in  tho 
awkward  position  of  either  trasting  to  be  able  to  undo 
any  such  advantage  on  the  part  of  Russia  or  interrupt¬ 
ing  her  in  the  execution  of  her  beneficial  riddance.  A 
little  more  courage,  a  little  more  of  the  imperial  spirit 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  a  little  of  the 
spirit  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone  seems  to  have  shown  in 
South  Africa,  would  have  saved  us  from  this  predica- 
ment.  Their  mistake  has  been  not  to  recognise  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Turkey  was  as  incompatible  with  European  peace 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  Transvaal  Bepublic  with  South 
African  peace. 


According  to  a  telegram  from  its  Berlin  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  the  ”  deep-laid  schemes’^ 
which  we  stated  the  Continent  was  attributing  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  would  appear  to  be  maturing  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  for  he  tells  us  that  “  the  Russian  Government 
would  not  object  to  Constantinople  and  Suez  being 
placed  under  British  protection  if  they  are  allowed  to 
protect  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
to  annex  the  vilayet  of  Brzeroum.”  We  should  like  to 
know  the  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
“protection ;  ”  in  how  far  it  is  to  be  synonymous  with 
occupation.  Also  what  is  the  political  combination  with 
Austria  and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  that  would  permit  of  this  scheme  being  esurried 
into  execution.  Was  the  Continent  right  after  all,  and 
is  Lord  Beaconsfield  really  prepared  to  proceed  to  a 
degree  of  coercion  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal 
party  ?  What  a  satire  on  the  principles  of  Tory  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  the  traditions  of  Tory  principles,  if  Lord  Bea- 
oonefield  was  really  to  tear  up- the  integrity  of  Turkey  I 
But  out-Heroding  Herod  is  a  favourite  pastime  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s. 


It  surely  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  ceased  to  be 
an  imperial  people,  when  we  add  to  our  empire  such  an 
extent  of  territory  as  the  Transvaal  Republic,  almost 
without  an  emotion,  most  of  us  without  so  much  as  the 
curiosity  to  look  out  our  new  acquisition  in  the  map.  Is 
there  any  other  State  that  could  increase  its  dominions 
with  such  unconcern  P  Sir  T.  Shepstone’s  reasons  for 
exercising  his  powers  to  annex  the  Transvaal,  as  shown 
in  the  documents  published  on  Monday,  are  very  much 
what  had  been  supposed.  He  was  driven  to  tbe  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  had  no  choice  between  assuming  these 
new  I'esponsibilitios  and  endangering  our  whole 
possessions  in  South  Africa.  The  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  was  in  a  most  hopeless  condition ;  it 
was  bankrupt,  it  could  not  protect  its  citizens ;  there 
was  every  prospect  that  “tbe  election  of  a  new 
President,  so  far  from  allaying  the  general  anxiety  or 
inspiring  hope  in  the  future,  would  result  in  civil  war, 
with  its  attendant  anarchy  and  bloodshed.”  The 
Secoomni  war  had  not  only  crippled  the  State,  but 
disclosed  for  the  first  time  to  the  Native  Powers  out¬ 
side,  fi*om  the  Gambesi  to  the  Cape,  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
white  and  the  black  races,  thus  at  once  shaking  the 
prestige  of  the  white  in  South  Africa,  and  placing  every 
European  communi^  in  peril.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  assume  the  government,  and  bring  British 
troops  into  the  territory,  “  not,”  as  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
assures  the  Boers  in  his  Proclamation,  “  to  coerce  them, 
but  to  show  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  that 
with  the  change  in  the  form  of  ruling  the  country  had 
also  come  a  great  and  necessary  accession  of  strength.” 


The  other  week  we  drew  a  parallel  between  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  iiepublic  and  Turkey,  showing  that  tbe  same 
conditions  which  had  forced  us  to  disregard  our  formal 
tr(  aty  obligations  in  the  one  case  operated  also  in  the 
other.  A  contemporary.  Financial  Opinion^  turns  this 
apparently  the  other  way,  by  putting  SirT.  Shepstone’s 
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The  rapid  advance  of  the  torpedo  as  an  element  in 
naval  warfare,  or  in  coast  deftjnce,  has  been  ilhistrated 
remarkably  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  and 
the  construction  of  the  new  swift  vessels  by  Mr. 
Thomeycroft.  ‘  The  Whitehead  torpedo  can,  according 
to  its  admirers,  do  everything,  or  almost  everything, 
but  talk ;  and  the  “  Thomeycroft  ”  vessels,  such  as  the 
Lightning^  have  the  extraoi^nary  speed  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  knots  an  hour.  But  both  these  designs,  remark¬ 
able  as  they  are,  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  United  States. 
Although  their  navy  has  been  shamefully  neglected,  both 
military  and  naval  authorities  have  paid  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  Use  of  torpedoes.  In  fact,  we 
might  fairly  imagine,  from  their  naval  policy  in  late 
years,  that  torpedoes  had  snpplantod  ships  and  guns  as 
serious  weapons  of  attack  or  aefence.  Gonseqaently,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  leam  that  the  Alarms  a  new  form 
of  torpedo  craft,  has  beOn  oonstrncted,  which  is,  from  a 
torpedo  point  of  view,  literally  “  to  lick  creation.”  She 
is  a  700.ton  vessel,  and  might,  therefore,  rank  as  a 
sloop,  and  carries  a  15-inoh  gun,  a  ram  82  feet  long, 
and  a  good  supply  of  •  torpedoes.  With  a  speed  of 
fifteen  knots  an  hour,  it  is  intended  that  she  shall,  as 
opportunity  offers,  but  by  night  for  choice,  dash  down 
on  any  hostile  ironclad  in  view,  and  prepare  for  her 
enemy  a  simple  but  carefully  chosen  srt  of  dissolving  i 
views.  Flashing  an  electric  light  from  her  bow,  she  is  \ 
to  dazzle  her  victim,  and,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  present 
her  first  of  all  with  a  “  spar  ”  torpedo,  then  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  her  gun,  then  with  a  taste  of  her  **ram  ” ; 
and,  if  the  unfortunate  oljoct  of  her  attentions  has  not 
had  enough,  **  another  torpedo  spar  shoots  out  from  her 
side,  and  another  torpedo  is  exploded  under  the  un¬ 
guarded  bottom  of  the  enemy,  while  the  machine  guns 
under  the  torpedo's  boat-rail  keep  up  a  deadly  fire  of 
thousands  of  bullets  per  minute.”  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  prototype  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  mysterious  “torpedo 
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ram. 


Miss  Thackeray  writes  from  11  Hyde  Park  Gate, 
South  Kensington,  to  say  that  a  little  help  is  needed  for 
a  party  of  young  emigrants,  who  are  to  sail  on  the 
31st  instant,  in  the  Sardinicn^  bound  for  Canada.  They 
are  at  present  at  Miss  Bye's  Home,  at  Peck  ham,  ifhere 
they  may  be  seen  playing  in  the  garden,  and  all  ready 
to  start,  from  “  big  Julia,”  who  can  make  beds  and 
puddings,  to  the  last-come  little  baby,  with  some  adorn¬ 
ing  necklace  of  wooden  cotton-reels.  Most  of  them, 
little  orphans,  have  come  in  from  the  streets,  landed  at 
Miss  Bye's  oasis  ^  benevolent  curates,  policemen,  and 
district  visitors.  For  these  gutter-children  no  allowance 
can  bo  made  1^  the  Guardians.  The  journey  out  and 
the  outfit  cost  about  121.  for  each  child.  There  are  some 
forty  children  ready  to  start,  lodged  at  present  at  Miss 
Bye's  house,  and  if  sufficient  money  can  be  raised  these 
will  all  ^o  to  the  Dominion,  and  their  new-found 
mother  will  go  with  them.  We  have  examined  into  this 
work  of  Miss  Bye,  both  here  and  in  Canada ;  and  we  can 
speak  of  it  not  merely  with  cordiality  but  in  the  highest 
praise,  not  only  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  on, 
but  of  the  admirable  results  which  have  been  achieved. 
Any  benevolent  person  who  is  fond  of  transplanting 
young  human  creatures,  who,  if  they  remained  on  our 
soil,  would  grow  up  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  murderers, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  these, 
to  a  new  soil,  where  they  will  grow  into  useful,  happy 
men  and  women,  should  be  gl^  of  this  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  some  of  his  gold,  thereby  adding  to  its 
value,  and  perhaps  its  increase. 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  VISIT. 

General  Grant  is  expected  in  London  in  a  few  days. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  retires 
from  office,  becomes  a  simple  citizen,  retaining  no  official 
rank  to  carry  about  with  him  as  a  memorial  of  the  vast 
authority  which  he  has  laid  down  ;  but  though  the  ex- 
President  comes  to  us  without  any  of  the  outward  signs 


of  power  upon  his  person,  he  is  not  a  less  distinguished 
visiter  i^au  any  of  the  potentates  who  have  recently 
honoured  us  with  their  presence  about  this  time  of  the 
year.  General  Grant's  countrymen  have  shown  that 
they  still  regard  him  as  something  more  than  a  private 
individual,  by  making  his  departure  an  occasion  forpublio 
demonstrations,  by  offering  to  place  a  ship  of  the  United 
States  navy  at  his  disposal  to  convey  him  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  by  issuing  instructions  to  American  vessels  to 
receive  him  with  every  honour  on  his  arrival  at  our 
shores.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  is  being  done 
here  to  give  his  reception  an  equally  public  character. 
When  the  Shah  of  Persia  paid  us  a  visit  in  1873  he  was 
received  at  Dover  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Prince 
Arthur  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  was  lodged  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  and  conveyed  there  with  a  kind  of 
triumphal  progress.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  bands  of  Court  ceremonial  to  be  so  far 
relaxed  as  to  permit  of  an  ex-President  of  a  Republic 
receiving  the  same  courtesies  that  one  crowned  head 
extends  to  another.  An  ez-President  holds  an  anomalous 
position  which,  we  should  imagine,  would  considerably 
puzzle  a  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Such  a  personage 
has  come  into  being  since  the  code  of  precedence  was 
framed.  A  new  place  would  have  to  be  made  for  him. 
Technically,  we  suppose,  at  the  present  moment,  such  an 
untitled  stranger  as  General  Grant  would  take  rank 
beneath  the  seventy  or  eighty  sorts  of  men  above  the 
simple  burgess. 

But  whatever  his  official  rank,  an  ez-President  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  imperial  representative  of  the 
nation  that  the  United  States  can  send  ns.  They  can¬ 
not  allow  the  ruling  President  to  make  visits  on  their 
collective  behalf.  They  cannot  send  us  an  Heir-Ap¬ 
parent  to  the  Presidency,  because  they  do  not  know 
who  is  to  be  President  till  he  is  elected.  An  ez-Presi- 
dent  is  the  highest  international  guest  that  we  can  re- 
oeive  from  them,  and  it  is  our  pleasant  duty,  in  the 
exercise  of  interaational  courtesy,  to  pay  him  every 
hospitable  attention.  If  American  people  themselves 
had  not  signalised  his  departure  for  Europe  by  such 
marks  of  public  respect,  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
say  that  they  did  not  wi^  to  see  an  ez-Head 
of  the  States  treated  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary 
citizen.  But  they  have  taken  away  any  such  ezonse 
for  inhospitable  indifference,  if  anyb^y  was  disposed  to 
plead  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  doing  honour 
to  General  Grant  we  shall  be  doing  an  acceptable  action 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Apparently  he  is 
not  to  have  rooms  in  Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  during  his  stay  in  London  he  is  to  be  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Pierrepont,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States.  But  though  it  has  not  been  stated  that  General 
Grant  is  to  be  received  at  Liverpool  by  any  member  of 
the  Royal  Family,  there  are  other  ways  of  giving  him  a 
public  welcome  which  would  certainly  be  appreciated 
by  our  transatlantic  cousins.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  America  in  I860  he  was  very  cordially 
received  in  the  United  States,  and  invited  to  dine  at 
the  White  House  with  the  President.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  put  aside  their  Republican 
prejudices,  and  thought  only  of  showing  their  good¬ 
will  to  England  by  giving  hearty  entertainment  to 
our  Heir- Apparent.  We  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  returning  this  hospitality,  and  we  ought  in  a 
similar  spirit  to  let  no  monarchical  prejudices  stand  in 
our  way.  Personally  General  Grant  is  notorious  for  bis 
aversion  to  display.  He  is  a  plain  man  of  simple  tastes, 
and  would  probably  prefer  to  have  no  fuss  made  over 
his  visit,  but  to  be  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  rooms  at 
the  Langham,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and 
liberty  to  ramble  over  London  without  being  stared  at. 
But  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  way  in  such 
a  matter  “  as  unvalued  persons  do,”  and  he  is  too  used 
to  public  ceremonials  to  be  disconcerted  by  sight-seers. 
And  we  ought  to  make  much  of  him  while  he  is  here, 
not  merely  because  he  is  a  man  thoroughly  deserving  of 
honour,  but  because  the  honour  we  pay  him  will  be  a 
valuable  means  of  promoting  kindly  feelings  between 
ourselves  and  his  countrymen. 
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There  seems  to  be  some  misconception  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  our  sketches  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  positions 
are  intended  to  serve.  They  are  not  meant  for  maps, 
but  have  been  projected,  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
technical  difficulties,  in  order  to  resolve  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  with  its  chaos  of  mountains  and  network 
of  rivers  into  its  military  elements  only.  This  we  have 
done  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  technically  impossible  on 
this  system  actually  to  show  the  roads.  But  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  high-roads  run  through 
the  places  we  have  set  down.  Thus,  in  our  last  sketch 
(Examiner,  May  19),  the  high-road  from  Sistova  runs 
through  Sliva,  Sorgjar,  Ebeli,  Osinovcha,  and  along  the 
Yantra  to  Tirnova.  A  break  in  .the  hills  shows  the 
existence  of  a  practicable  road.  The  objection  we  have 
hoard  that  rivers  do  not  always  make  their  bends  and 
turns  at  mathematical  right  angles  is  only  relatively 
true,  as  a  moment’s  thought  must  show.  No  matter 
what  the  curve  of  a  large  river  may  be,  at  the 
point  of  operations  it  is  practically  straight.  No 
matter  how  sharp  the  curve  of  a  railway  may  bo, 
we  always  find  that  each  individual  rail  is  per* 
fectly  straight.  And  this  is  all  we  want  to  show. 
We  wish  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  each  individual 
section  of  the  line  of  operations ;  and  as  the  long- 
expected  cannon,  which  will  shoot  round  the  corner, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  shell  has  to  fly  over  a  curve  or  an  angle. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  scale  on  which 
the  positions  and  places  on  either  side  of  the  Danube 


and  other  rivers  are  given  does  not  apply  to  the  width 
of  the  river,  which  has  been  much  enlarg^  for  the  sake 
of  clearness. 

A  comparison  of  our  present  sketch  of  the  military 
situation  in  Ajsia  Minor  with  any  of  the  maps  extant 
will  at  once  show  what  our  object  is.  There  are  not 
only  scarcely  two  maps  that  agree  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  ranges — for  instance,  round  Erzeronm — 
but  it  would  require  a  very  long  and  minute  examina¬ 
tion  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  strategic  nature  of  the 
country.  In  our  sketch  this  is  shown  at  a  glance. 
Taking  Erzeroum  as  the  objective  of  the  Russian  ad¬ 
vance,  we  find  three  chief  roads  leading  to  it  from  the 
north  and  the  east.  Batoum  may  be  regarded  as  the 
iele  du  pont  in  the  north,  Ardahan  and  Kars  in  the 
north-east,  and  Bayaset  in  the  east. 

Now,  from  Batoum  one  of  the  best  roads  in  Asia 
Minor  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tcharuk  through 
Artvin  to  Bit  and  Beshanguet,  where  the  river  changes 
its  course  from  north-east  to  due  north.  From  each  of 
these  three  places  a  road  runs  to  Olti  and  thence  to 
Bardez,  where  the  Turks  are  concentrated.  At  Besh¬ 
anguet  the  road  crosses  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Pertakrek,  a  small  town  wedged  in  in  the 
valley  with  the  usual  fort  or  citadel,  and  follows  a 
tributary  of  the  Tcharuk  to  Tortoum  (Thortonm),  guard¬ 
ing  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  leading  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kara-Su  or  Western  Euphrates ;  thence  it 
runs  through  the  swampy  valley  south  of  which  lies 
Erzeronm. 
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nople,  where  H  has  been  determined,  in  ease  reinforoe* 
ments  cannot  be  got  np  in  time,  to  order  him  to  take  np 
ition  with  main  foroes  at  Hassan  ^aleh, 


the  Beshangnet-Tortonm  line  and  the  passes  over  the 
Soghanln  Dagh,  through  which  the  roads  run  from 
Kars.  In  connexion  with  this  decision  must  be  con. 
sidered  the  intelligence  which  we  have  received  con¬ 
cerning  the  erection  of  batteries  and  redoubts  at 
Kaiaghyn  and  Mamakhatun  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  dilapidated  bridge 
of  six  arches,  half-waj  between  Erzeroum  and  Erzingian. 
Earthworks  and  redoubts  have  also  been  construct^  on 
a  large  scale  at  Djennis,  7^  hours*  march,  and  at  Yenikoi, 
10^  hours’  march  west  of  Erzeroum.  This  looks  as 
though  the  Seraskeriat  entertained  the  idea  not  only 
of  ordering  Mnkhtar  Pasha  to  fall  back  from  Olii  on 
Erzeroum,  but  still  farther  on  Erzingian,  only  opposing 
the  Russians  at  critical  points  and  inflicting  upon  them 
os  many  losses  as  possible,  whilst  drawing  them  still 
further  away  from  their  basis  of  operations.  All  this 
confirms  the  opinion  e:q)res8ed  in  another  place  that  the 
Seraskeriat  is  acting  on  Omar  Pasha’s  plan  of  enticing 
the  Rnasian  commanders  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
whilst  operating  upon  their  rear  from  Sachnm  Kaleh 
and  by  means  the  revolt  in  the  Caucasas.  That  any 
hopes  of  the  success  of  this  plan  are  abnormally  extrava- 
gant  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated.  No  rev<flt  in 
the  Cancasos  oan  be  prodnetive  of  anything  but  petty 
anuoyanoe  in  view  of  the  precautions  adopted ;  and  it 
most  be  remembered  that  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
army  is  closely  followed  np  by  another  army  of 
civil  funotionaries,  so  tliat  the  time  the  Russian 
commanders  got  to  Erzeronm  the  whole  of  Armenia 
east  of  that  town  and  the  river  Toharnk  would  be  a 
Russian  province.  The  distriot  of  Shnragel,  with 
a  population  of  some  14,000  sonls,  of  which  the  majority 
are  Armenians,  the  rest  Turks,  is  now  nnder  Russian 
administration.  The  chief  town  is  Hadjiwali,  with  76 
villages,  of  which  81  are  Turkish,  22  Armenian,  and 
20  of  a  mixed  population.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Bayaset  and  Diadin.  That  Erzeroum  will  be  perma- 
nently  occupied  by  the  RussianB  is  a  conviction  openly 
expressed  in  authoritative  circles  in  Tiflis,  and  is  a 
measure  insisted  on  by  the  mercantile  community,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Armenian,  as  the  highly  important  oaiavan- 
trade  from  Persia  goes  through  Erseroum  in  spite  of 
all  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  by  the  Russians 
to  divert  it  vid  Erivan.  '  The  possession  of  Erzeronm 
would  then  apparently  entail  that  of  its  porta,  Batonm 
and  Trebizonde.  These  views  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
freely  expressed  in  letters  from  Tiflis,  Erivan,  and 
Erzeroum,  to  the  Armenian  oolouy  in  Smjrrna  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  have  oansed  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
amongst  the  Greeks  there.  The  Armenians,  however, 
do  not  think  that  the  trade  will  be  diverted  from  its 
natural  channel.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  Russians  are  established  at  Erseroum  the 
good  roads  they  will  construct  to  Trebizonde  and  Batonm 
will  make  them  the  natural  channel,  instead  of  the 
weary  and  difficult  passage  throughout  the  length  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  speaks  of  the 
Adigbe  and  Tchapsuk  tribes  as  inhabiting  the  conntry 
round  Cape  Adler,  forty  miles  north  of  Sonkonm  Kaleh. 
He  must  have  consulted  a  map  at  least  ten  years  old.  The 
Tohapsngi,  or,  more  properly,  the  Shapsughi,  together 
with  several  other  Adighe  tribes,  were  transferred  from 
the  mountams  to  the  plains,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Russians,  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
majority  of  the  Adighe,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Circassians, 
emigrated  to  Turkey,  and  those  who  remained  were 
settled  near  the  Kuban,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekate- 
riiiodar.  In  1873  there  were  still  some  Shapsughi  in 
that  locality,  but  they  intended  following  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  Turkey,  The  mountainous  region  which 
they  formerly  held  is  now  uninhabited,  the  attempt  to 
colonise  it  with  old  Russian  soldiers  having  completely 
failed. 
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Oar  sketch  of  the  military  position  to  the  extreme 
west  of  the  line  has  to  be  enriched  this  week  by  the 
addition  of  a  fresh  element — the  Servians,  who  have 
occupied  the  chief  positions  on  and  near  the  Timok, 
with  20,000  men  and  84  gnus,  under  Horvatovicb, 
assisted  by  a  Russian  staff  officer,  their  head-quarters 
having  been  established  at  Negotin,  where  there  are 
10,000  men.  The  remaining  foroes  are  distributed-— 
6,000  at  Saitchar,  2,000  at  Kladova,  and  2,000  at 
Roglova  and  Bliuvanovatz,  near  Bregovo.  Besides 
these  forces,  there  are  others  which  are  being  organised 
from  the  more  promising  volunteers  and  from  the  rants 
of  those  who  conducted  themselves  satisfactorily  during 
the  recent  war.  A  considerable  number  of  Bulgarian 
refugees  are  incorporated  with  this  body,  which  num- 
bers  some  4,000-i,000  men,  and  is  distributed  in  de¬ 
tachments  amongst  the  villages  around  Negotin.  A 
second  body  of  regular  troops,  8,000-10,000  strong,  in 
being  concentrated  at  Banja,  nnder  the  command  of 
Ranko  Alimpich,  who  is  &  persona  grata  to  the  Rnssias 
anthorities.  * 

From  Gnua^  on  the .  Ronmanian  bank,  and  Radn- 
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jevatz,  opposite,  on  the  Servian  bank,  there  is  a  chain 
of  sentinels  np  to  Kladova  and  Turn  Severin,  within 
call  of  each  other,  and  both  the  islands  in  the  Danube 
shown  in  our  sketeh.  Kerb  and  Ostrov  are  occupied  by 
Russian  or  Roumanian  detachments.  The  olject  of 
these  precautions  is  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Turkish  gunboats,  and  prevent  their  interfering 
with  the  construction  of  batteries  at  Bistritsa  and  Oer- 
neci,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  any  attempt  of  the  Turks 
to  gain  possession  of  the  railway  which  runs  quite  close 
to  the  Danube  from  Bistritza  westwards.  In  fact,  the 
Danube  is  now  said  to  be  closed  to  the  Turkish  gunboats 
from  the  extreme  point  of  the  island  of  Ostrov  upwards, 
a  strong  battery  of  12  centimetre  guns  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  there,  according  to  intelligence  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt.  As  fw  the  Turkish  island- fort  of 
Ada  E^leh,  or  New  Orsova,  which  we  show  in  our  sketch, 
it  is  absolutely  of  no  importance  at  all ;  no  more  than  the 
Pfalz  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine.  Hence  the  sensational 
account  given  in  the  PoUHache  Correapondenz  of  tbe  cannon 
of  Ada  Kaleh  yawning  upon  Turn  Severin  ready  to 
overwhelm  this  devoted  town  with  a  hail  of  shot  and 
shell,  is  a  stretch  of  imagination  that  must  be  measured 
by  the  distance  between  the  two  places — 17  kilometres 
round  the  comer,  with  three  ranges  of  hills  interven- 

ing- 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  forces  continue  to  advance. 
Of  their  arrival  at  Zimnitza  we  were  able  to  give  the  hrst 
intelligence  as  well  as  of  their  occupation  of  Turn  Magu- 
relli  and  Oltenitza.  Their  advance  is  being  conducted 
on  a  rather  peculiar  but  sensible  system,  the  points 
occupied  at  first  by  one  corps  being  ceded  to  another  as 
it  marches  up,  when  the  first  corps  continues  its  march 
to  its  real  destination.  One  corps  is  thus  being  relieved 
by  the  other,  and  tbe  men  spared  the  fatigue  of  one 
continual  march,  whilst  the  line  remains  unbroken.  The 
presence  of  the  Roumanians  has  greatly  facilitated  these 
operations.  Thus  we  find  that  troops  have  arrived  at  Ka- 
l^at  and  Turn  Severin  from  Krajova  to  the  number  of 
8,000  and  2,000  respectively,  whilst  others  are  announced. 
At  Krajova  their  place  has  been  taken  by  others  fh>m 
Karakal,  so  that  there  are  now  24,000  men  (14,000  having 
already  arrived  in  the  district  List  week)  in  the  triangle 
Krajova,  Elalafat,  Turn  Severin,  exclusive  of  Roumanian 
forces,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Serbs  in  the  opposite 
triangle,  Negotin,  Sutchar,  Kalafat.  Whon  the  troops, 
whose  further  arrival  is  announced,  are  in  position  there 
will  be  a  combined  force  of  Russians,  Roumanians,  and 
Serbs  of  some  90,000  or  100,000  men.  Of  the  part 
these  forces  will  play  it  is  useless  speculating  upon. 
Possibly,  or  probably,  both  Serbs  and  Roumanians  will 
take  a  very  secondary  part,  simply  guarding  the  rear 
and  flank  of  the  Russians.  Against  this  force,  which  is 
expected  to  ik  in  line  by  the  end  of  the  month,  tbe 
Turks  can  oppose  the  following  numbers : — In  Widdin, 
fifty-six  buttons,  or  about  60,000  men,  with  thirteen 
batteries ;  in  Adlie,  six  battalions,  or  5,400  men,  with 
four  batteries ;  in  Bregovo,  2,000  men,  with  two  batteries; 
and  twelve  battalions  in  Sophia,  with  six  batteries  and 
4,000  Bashi-Basonks. 

Further  down  the  Danube  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Russians  will  cross  in  great  force  somewhere 
between  Nicopoli  and  Oreava,  and  again  between  Sistova 
and  Rnstznk.  To  oppose  this  advance  the  Turks  now 
have  at  Oreava  five  battalions  and  ono  battery;  at 
Nicopoli  eight  battalions  and  two  batteries,  besides  a 
garrison  of  2,000  men  and  about  2,000  cavaliy.  At 
Sistova  there  are  five  battaHons  and  one  battery.  At 
Ruslzuk,  reinforcements  have  arrived  bringing  up  the 
number  of  men  in  the  field-army  to  56,000  men,  with 
fifty-four  guns.  At  Silistria  the  numbers  have  also  in¬ 
creased  to  32,000  men.  At  Shumla  there  are  at  present 
fifty-two  battalions  and  ten  batteries ;  whilst  Varna  is 
provided  with  about  twenly  battalions. 

These  forces,  wdth  others  distributed  in  various  places, 
are  now  being  set  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  divided 
into  garrison  and  field  troops.  The  left  wing  of  the 
field  army,  48,000-50,000  strong,  rests  on  Widdin, 
20,000  men  garrisoning  the  fortress  ;  the  centre  rests  on 
Rustzuk,  the  field  army  to  be  brought  up  to  60,000  men. 


whilst  the  ^rrison  is  also  to  be  20,000  strong.  The 
right  wing  mthe  Dobrudscha^will  consist  of  45,000  men, 
to  be  made  up  of  forces  from  Silistria  and  Varna,  each 
of  these  places  retaining  16,000  men  garrison  troops.  A 
reserve  of  sixty-fonr  battalions  is  being  formed  in 
Shumla  by  Abdul  Kerim,  which  would  Sius  bring  up 
the  field  army  to  a  total  of  220,000  men  supporting 
Widdin,  Rusteuk,  and  Silistria  with  their  total  garrison 
of  56,000.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  reserve  of  64,000 
is  not  yet  formed. 

The  weather  along  the  Lower  Danube  is  fine,  and  the 
river  hM  begun  to  foil,  though  still  subject  to  periodical 
floods,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  in  the  Carpathians. 
Two  redoubts  and  three  batteries  have  been  constructed 
on  the  hill  of  Kartal,  commanding  isakteha,  as  well  as 
a  battery  of  two  120-ponnder8  and  two  60-pounderB, 
near  the  monastery  of  ^tanov  Pheraponta,  also  opposite 
isidetoba.  The  minimum  depth  of  the  river  just  south 
of  Reni,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  now  fifteen  Ifeet.  Opposite 
this  critical  point  the  Russians  have  a  powerful 
battery. 

We  have  just  received  the  Militdr  WochenhlaU  (of 
May  23),  in  which  the  Turkish  Ordre  de  BataiUe  is 
given  b^  Lieutenant  Alphons  Danzor.  This  gentleman 
was  acting  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  New  Free 
Preaa  of  Vienna,  or  the  Peather  Lloyd^  last  autumn, 
and  many  of  his  observations  are  based  on  the 
information  he  then  acquired.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  data  Im  gives  regaining  the  troops 
at  Sophia,  the  number  of  which  he  greatly  overesti- 
mates.  His  estimate  of  700  men  to  the  battalion,  pretty 
correct  as  it  was  last  year,  is  now  too  low  ;  600  is  about 
the  mark.  The  number  of  militarily  efficient  cavalry 
amongst  the  irregular  troops — 20,000  Circassians — ^is 
correct  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  number  the  Seraskeriat 
has  determined  to  incorporate  with  the  regular  army  in 
regiments  of  1,000  men  each  to  be  commanded  by 
Turkish  Circassians.  In  his  characterisation  of  the 
Turkish  generals.  Lieutenant  Danzer  only  knows  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  very  equivoc^  race  of  Jew 
interpreters,  whose  only  accomplishment  is  the  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity  with  which  they  can  twist  question  and 
answer  into  the  form  they  consider  most  pleasing 
for  either  of  the  conversing  parties.  Neither  he  nor  his 
companion  speak  Turkish  or  Slav.  We  have  made 
these  remarks,  as  the  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette  will,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  favour  us  with  some  **  Occasional  Notes  **  de¬ 
rived  from  this  source,  without  the  above  oorrectiona 
and  qualifications. 


THE  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OP  MOSCOW. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  Russia  must 
have  been  an  earthlj  Paradise  for  diplomatists  of  the 
old  school.  Enjoying  great  social  consideration,  and 
living  in  an  almost  constant  round  of  splendid  festivities, 
they  had  only  very  light  and  very  simple  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  They  never  required  to  undertake  such  compli¬ 
cated  operations  as  calculating  the  strength  of  political 
parties  or  the  force  of  public  opinion.  All  the  sprinM 
of  Government  were  to  be  found  within  a  radius  of^a 
mile  from  the  Winter  Palace,  and  beyond  this  snudi 
enchanted  circle  there  was  nothing  for  a  diplomatist  to 
observe.  The  Czar  and  his  Ministers  worked  the  great 
machine  as  they  pleased,  free  from  control  and  extraneous 
advice,  and  tbe  nation  confined  itself  to  unquestioning 
obedience.  If  any  voice  did  happen  to  rise  from  the 
crowd,  it  was  very  soon  silenced.  Once,  in  a  moment  of 
heroic  self-forgetfulnes,  a  rash  newspaper  editor  ventured 
to  hint  that  some  new  seats  in  the  Imperial  garden  w’ere 
not  quite  in  perfect  taste,  but  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the 
Press-Censure  was  upon  him,  and  he  was  severely 
punished  for  venturing  to  criticise  seats  that  had  been 
fortunate  enongh  to  obtain  the  Imperial  approval ! 

These  halcyon  days  for  old-foshioned  diplomatists  and 
statesmen  of  the  Mettemich  type  are  now  amongst  the 
things  that  were.  The  Czar,  though  still  as  autocratic  as 
ever  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  no  longer  drives  the 
machine  by  his  oam  unaided  energy.  There  arc  still,  it 
is  true,  no  regularly  constituted  political  parties,  no 
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National  Assembly,  no  stamping  or  demagogues,  but  the  equally  to  see  the  German  influence  eliminated  from 
great  silent  inert  mass,  composed  of  eighty  millions  of  the  Administration,  it  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  Peter 
human  beings,  has  begun  to  show,  here  and  there,  the  Great  and  Western  culture,  and  no  sentimental  love 
symptoms  of  human  intelligence  and  human  will,  and  of  ancient  Russia.  It  thinks  that  Russia  ought  to  adopt 
the  Government,  we  are  often  told,  is  no  longer  at  liberty  all  manner  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment  from 
to  act  entirely  as  it  pleases.  Russia  has  now,  in  fjEict,  Western  Europe,  and  shows  no  sympathy  with  institu- 
many  of  the  blessings  which  belong  to  advanced  political  tions  simply  because  they  are  specially  Russiau.  On  the 
development,  and  which  complicate  enormously  the  art  contrary,  it  holds  that  the  social  and  political  develop- 
of  government.  There  is  a  Press  which,  though  liable  ment  of  the  country  must  be  fundamentally  the  same  as 
to  be  gagged  occasionally,  criticises  things  much  that  of  the  We8t<European  nations,  and  hails  with 
more  important  than  rustic  seats  in  Imperial  gardens,  delight  all  reforms  conceived  in  the  West-European 
and  a  public  which,  though  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the  spirit.  Whilst  the  Slavophils  believe  that  the  mission  of 
Head  of  the  State,  insists  sometimes  on  having  opinions  Russia  is  to  develop  certain  very  abstruse  principles 
of  its  own.  There  is  a  Slavonic  Committee  which  sup-  which  are  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  Slavonic  nature 
plies  the  Servians  with  *a  commander-in-chief  and  sends  and  in  Greek  orthodoxy,  the  party  of  the  Moscow  Gazette 
several  thousand  volunteers  to  fight  the  Turks  ;  and,  if  — less  dreamy  and  wiser  in  their  generation — think  that 
all  tales  be  true,  there  are  even  secret  societies  which  aim  it  should  develop  its  institutions  by  the  light  of  modern 


at  overthrowing  the  Government  and  inaugurating  a 
Socialistic  millennium.  In  a  word,  there  is  now  an 
unofficial  Russia,  which  exercises  a  certain  influence  on 
the  Government,  and  which  must  therefore  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  diplomatists  and  statesmen  in  their 
endeavours  to  forecast  the  policy  of  the  country. 

To  describe  fully  this  new  political  factor,  and  the 
part  it  has  played  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  would 
he  to  write  the  internal  history  of  Russia  during  the 
present  reign.  Such  a  task  cannot,  of  coarse,  be 
attempted  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  article,  but 
we  may  give  here  a  short  account  of  that  section  of 
official  Russia  which  has  its  centre  in  Moscow,  and 
which  has  recently  played  a  prominent  part. 

Between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  there  exists  an 
ntagonism  of  long  standing.  Ever  since  its  foundation, 
St.  Petersburg  has  striven  to  be  a  European  city,  and 
to  adopt  all  the  products  of  West-Europeau  civilisation. 
Moscow,  on  the  contrary,  strives  to  be  distinctively 
Russian,  and  affects  to  look  down  on  her  younger  rival 
os  a  half-caste  'parvenu.  Abandoned  by  the  Imperial 
family  and  the  heads  of  administration,  she  glories  in 
her  ancient  monuments  and  her  ancient  spirit,  and 
boasts  that  she  still  holds  the  first  place  in  the  venera¬ 
tion  and  love  of  the  Russian  people.  All  Moscovites 
'are  more  or  less  imbued  with  this  Platonic  hostility  to 
'the  capital  on  the  Neva,  and  love  to  reproach  its  in- 
*habitants — ^the  Ministers  and  other  official  dignitaries 
not  excepted — with  gross  ignorance  of  Russia  and  the 
true  Russian  character  ;  but  when  they  come  to  discuss 
'•the  present  and  future  of  their  country,  they  are  by  no 
means  unanimous.  We  easily  distinguish  amongst 
them  two  groups  or  coteries^  holding  peculiar  views,  which 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The  one  is  composed 
•  of  the  Slavophils,  the  other  may  be  called  the  ordinary 
Moscovites,  or  the  party  represented  by  the  Moscow 
Gazette.  These  groups  are  often  confounded,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  is  excusable,  for  many  worthy  Moscovites  do  not 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  consider  that 
they  belong  to  both ;  but  in  reality  there  is  a  decided 
distinction,  for  the  leaders  are  by  no  means  at  one,  and 
do  not  generally  entertain  very  friendly  relations.  The 
chief  difference  may  be  brieflv  stated.  The  Slavophils 
are  the  representatives  of  the  old  Russian  orthodox 
.  spirit.  They  idealise  and  admire  ancient  Russia,  con- 
« denm  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
.foreign  principles  of  administration  in  vogue  since  his 
time,  profess  an  inordinate  admiration  for  the  unedu- 
voated,  uncormpted  peasantry,  aspire  to  the  creation  of 
'A  specifically  Russian  culture  on  the  basis  of  the  Sla- 
wonio  character  and  Eastern  orthodoxy,  are  deeply 
imbued  with  Slavonic  patriotism,  and  hope  to  see  some 
day  a  great  Slavonic  Federation  or  Panslavonic  Empire. 
With  regard  to  (questions  of  home  policy  they  are  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Mir  or  Rural  Commune,  with  its  periodi¬ 
cal  reallotment  of  the  land,  advocate  the  fostering  of 
native  industries  by  means  of  protective  tariffs,  desire 
the  elimination  of  the  German  element  and  German 
influence  from  the  Administration,  and  should  like  to 
see  the  Church  emancipated  to  some  extent  from  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  State.  The  party  of  the 
Moscow  Gazette  is  at  once  more  modem  in  its  concep¬ 
tions  and  more  modest  in  its  aims.  Though  desiring 


experience  and  extend  its  political  influence  by  the  same 
means  as  other  nations.  In  foreign  politics  the  Moscow 
Gazette  affects  to  condemn  all  sentimentalism,  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  policy  which  seems  most  in  accordance  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  country. 

In  ordinary  times  the  influence  of  the  Moscovite  spirit, 
as  represented  by  these  two  parties,  is  very  small.  The 
Petersburgians  look  upon  it  with  kindly  condescen- 
!  sion  as  an  amiable  provincialism,  and  some  Russians  are 
rather  proud  of  it,  as  they  are  of  the  old  picturesque 
buildings  of  the  Kremlin,  but  it  has  little  practical  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  Slavophils,  with  their  mystical  principles, 
which  have  an  interest  for  those  who  study  the  philosophy 
of  history  rather  than  for  practical  administrators,  stand 
apart  from  the  busy  crowd  in  a  region  of  philosophical 
abstraction.  If  they  indulge  in  any  practi^  activity  it 
takes  the  form  of  educating  young  Bulgarians  or  send¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  sacred  vessels  to  the 
Slavs  of  Turkey  and  Austria.  The  Moscow  Gazette,  dis¬ 
cussing  regnlarly  the  current  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
being  more  in  accordance  with  the  official  spirit,  exer¬ 
cises  a  certain  influence,  but  it  cannot  aspire  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  political  power.  All  this,  however,  is  changed 
when  certain  political  complications  arise.  As  soon  as 
the  Eastern  Question  is  raised,  and  Russia  fiuds  herself 
in  antagonism  with  Western  Europe,  Moscow  always 
comes  prominently  to  the  front,  as  the  representative  of 
Holy  Russia  and  of  the  genuine  national  spirit.  Words 
which  at  ordinary  seasons  would  only  provoke  a  smile 
are  now  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  For  the 
moment  the  two  sections  of  Moscovite  society  combine. 
The  Slavophils  declare  that  the  time  has  come  for 
emancipating  the  oppressed  Slavonic  brethren,  and 
protecting  them  against  the  insidious  influences  of 
Western  Europe,  whilst  the  more  moderate  party  urge 
the  Government  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  maintain  legitimate  Russian  influence  in  the 
Slavonic  world.  In  view  of  the  national  danger, 
the  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  know  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  considers  that  Moscow 
is  the  truest  represeutative  of  these  sentiments.  The 
Czar  visits  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  inhabitants 
show  him  the  most  unbounded  devotion  —  humbly 
urging  him,  in  more  or  less  disguised  language,  to  im¬ 
pregnate  himself  with  the  genuine  national  spirit,  to  close 
his  ears  to  the  seductive  voice  of  foreign  counsellors,  and 
to  act  as  a  Czar  who  can  rely  implicitly  on  the  boundless 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  his  loyal  subjects.  Though 
his  Majesty  may  be  a  man  of  cool  head  and  unimpulsive 
character,  he  cannot  remain  wholly  impervious  to  the 
patriotic  excitement.  It  was  during  one  of  those  visits 
that  Alexander  II.  pronounced  the  famous  speech,  in 
which  he  pledged  himself  to  act  independently,  if  the 
Powers  would  not  act  with  him,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

Thus,  we  see,  though  autocra^  is  still  unshaken  in 
Russia,  that  section  of  unofficial  Russia  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Moscow  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  consequently  its  views  and 
aims  are  deserving  of  attention.  LAst  week  we  gave  a 
report  of  the  latest  Slavophil  manifesto ;  next  week  we 
propose  to  give  some  characteristic  extracts  from  recent 
numbers  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  That  these  articles  are, 
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on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  GK)vem- 
jnent,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor,  durinj^ 
his  last  visit  to  Moscow,  conferred  the  honoraiy  title  of 
demoiselle  d^honneur  on  the  daughter  of  the  editor. 


THE  FRENCH  CRISIS.— THE  EVE  AND  THE 

MORROW. 

What  are  the  sources  of  the  new  Ministry  of  moral 
order  ?  What  are  the  elements  which  compose  it  ? 
What  are  its  projects  and  its  future  chances  H  It  is 
already  possible  to  say. 

This  Cabinet  does  not  date  from  last  week,  but  from 
last  year.  It  has  always  remained  master  of  the  person 
of  Marshal  MacMahon.  An  anecdote,  which  ran  through 
Paris  at  the  moment  when  M.  Dufaure  became  chief  of 
the  Cabinet,  will  suffice  to  prove  it.  “  There  are  two 
things  which  I  will  never  accord,*^  said  one  evening  the 
Duke  of  Magenta.  “  The  first  is  the  amnesty,  the 
second — I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  will  not  grant 
it  either.’*  In  December,  1876,  MM.  Dufaure  and  de 
Marcere  had  to  retire  before  the  discontent  of  the  Re-- 
publicans,  who  reproached  them  for  being  the  instruments 
of  that  Court  coterie  and  the  complaints  of  the  Marshal 
who  did  not  wish  reductions  made  in  the  Budget  of 
religious  education.  One  fancied  for  a  moment  at 
this  time  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  would 
take  his  Ministers  from  the  Right,  but  his  councillors 
felt  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  govern,  and  prepared 
to  rest  awhile.  The  well-known  hostility  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  to  the  new  Prime  Minister  made  them  hope  that 
a  schism  would  take  place  in  the  Republican  party. 
When,  in  the  last  days  of  December,  that  memorable 
struggle  of  eloquence  between  the  chief  of  the  Left  and 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  took  place,  the  result  of  this 
struggle  was  awaited  with  anxiety  at  the  Presidency. 
If  M.  Simon  had  been  defeated  we  should  then  have  seen 
produced  the  policy  which  was  revealed  last  week.  It 
was  M.  Gambetta  who  beat  a  retreat.  M.  Simon  had  a 
fine  triumph,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  profit  by  it ; 
he  acted  little,  talked  much,  and  allowed  the  Monarchists 
to  organise  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
Catholic  Petition,  the  hopes  of  the  occult  Cabinet  which 
surrounded  the  Marshal  were  renewed.  Two  sittings 
were  devoted  to  this  discussion.  In  the  first  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  showed  himself  so  weak  that  the 
Republicans  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  overthrowing 
him.  But  they  soon  became  aware  of  the  danger  which 
would  have  resulted  for  them  from  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry.  They  saw  that  the  Marshal  would  profit  by 
this  occasion  to  repudiate  all  compromise  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  party ;  that  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
country,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
a  majority  among  the  Lefts.  M.  Gambetta  in  the  second 
sitting  (l^y  4)  saved  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  promoters 
of  the  reaction  counted  so  much  npon  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  that  they  had  come  to  assist  at  the  sitting,  and 
stationed  themselves  in  the  very  box  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  where  M.  Gambetta  in  his  speech  pointed 
them  ont  many  times  to  public  attention. 

The  Ministry  was  then  consolidated.  All  honest  pre¬ 
text  of  return  to  the  Right  was  carried  away  from  the 
President  of  the  Repubhe.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Each  day  that  passed  carried  off  partisans  to  the  Mon¬ 
archical  party.  The  elections  of  Municipal  Conncillors 
and  of  General  Councillors,  with  whom  rests  the  choice 
of  Senators,  were  at  hand.  The  victory  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidates  in  these  elections  would  have  established 
the  Republic  for  ever.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
risk  all  rather  than  be  resigned  to  an  inevitable  defeat. 
M.  Jules  Si™on  received  the  well-known  letter.  In 
effect  the  men  of  May  24  have  entered  into  power  in 
this  forcible  manner  oecause  the  wisdom  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  had  not  permitted  them  to  glide  in  there 
adroitly,  while  saying  to  the  country  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  can  never  agree  among  themselves,  and  would  never 
be  able  to  govern. 

For  whose  profit,  then,  has  this  palace  revolution  taken 


place  ?  The  principal  agents  are  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
and  young  Emmanuel  d’Haroourt,  the  secretary  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Mme.  MacMahon  herself 
has  employed  all  her  influence.  The’  coup  has  then  been 
inspirea  by  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Bonapartists  who  will  profit.  They  have  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  ;  they  have,  moreover,  almost  all  the  prefec¬ 
tures.  The  Orleanists  have  played,  it  is  true,  tne  part 
of  the  lion  in  the  division  of  portfolios,  but  they  have  no 
more  any  real  power  ;  the  Minister  may  be  devoted  to 
the  Orleans  princes,  but  he  will  be  obliged  to  take  for 
instruments  the  Bonapartists,  and  they  work  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  division  of  Bpoil 
more  cynical  than  that  which  is  just  taking  place,  ^e 
vigorous  verses  of  Auguste  Barbier  on  “  La  Cur4e  ” 
come  to  the  memory  when  one  reads  the  Bonapartist 
jonrhals.  One  seems  to  see  then  the  spectacle  that  the 
poet  presents  to  us,  when,  each  morning — 

Hurle  en  signe  de  joie  et  prepare  d’arance 
Ses  laiges  crocs  pour  le  festin. 

Only  the  prey  which  is  to  be  devoured  is  living,  and 
much  disposed  to  defend  itself.  The  Ministers  are 
stripped  in  advance  of  all  prestige^  their  auxiliaries  are 
despised.  The  Duke  de  Broglie,  to  begin  with  him,  is 
moi’e  unpopular  than  has  ever  been  M,  Guizot  himself, 
the  most  scorned  of  the  Orleanists.  Moreover,  prevari¬ 
cations  are  attributed  to  him.  It  is  said  that  his  property 
was  in  1873  indebted  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of 
francs,  which  were  paid  in  part  during  his  Ministry. 

It  is  true  that  the  Frenchman,  ne  maliny  is  inclined  to 
suspect  the  persons  that  he  dislikes,  and  that  the  Dnke 
Decazes  is  accused  of  making  use  of  the  telegraph  for  his 
financial  strokes.  One  remembers  that  he  kept  back 
twenty-four  hours  the  despatch  announcing  the  fall  of 
Midhat  Pasha.  M.  Paris  is  a  rhetorician  ;  it  is  he  who 
defended  in  Arras  the  law- case  of  the  Archbishopric  ;  he 
excelled  in  finding  skilful  means  of  eluding  the  code  and 
organising  in  spite  of  the  law  the  territorial  and  financial 
fortune  of  the  clergy  in  Artois.  M.  Brunet  is  charged 
with  playing  in  the  matter  of  the  University  the  part  of 
croquemitaine.  They  have  again  joined  Public  Worship 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction ;  it  would  be  per¬ 
haps  more  just  to  that  they  have  annexed  Public  In¬ 
struction  to  Public  Worship.  So  much  for  the  principal 
ministers.  As  for  the  prefects  the  enumeration  would  be 
too  long,  but  there  are  some  very  curious  figures  among 
these  devoted  defenders  of  moral  order.  We  are  snre, 
moreover,  that  the  movement  is  not  finished,  and  that  it 
reserves  for  us  new  surprises.  Many  who  had  gone 
down  with  the  Empire  come  up  to  the  surface,  and  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  they  will  make  desperate 
efforts  to  cling  to  the  wreck. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  which  has  just 
opened  ?  Machiavelli  has  said  that  yon  must  never 
strike  your  enemy  but  on  the  head,  and  the  French  have 
a  proverb  which  has  nearly  the  same  sense,  “  Un  homme 
pr^venu  en  vaut  deux.”  The  Republicans  are  on  their 
guard.  We  may  therefore  from  this  moment  put  aside 
all  idea  of  a  militaiy  coup  d^Stat  The  majority  of  the 
Chamber  is  determined  not  to  yield  before  the  Ministers 
of  a  day,  and  it  will  be  necessary  then  to  demand  of  the 
Senate  the  dissolution.  Will  the  Senate  grant  this  ?  It 
is  probable  ;  for  if  the  Government  wishes  it,  the^  Left 
will  demand  it  with  the  least  delay.  The  Ministers 
would  thus  be  able,  if  they  asked  for  it,  in  four  weeks, 
to  obtain  an  almost  unanimons  vote  on  this  subject.  But 
it  &  probable  that  they  will  not  wish  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  electors  in  June.  The  law  gives  them  the  nght 
to  ’prorogue  the  Chamber  for  a  month  more  ;  time  is  so 
necessary  to  the  Cabinet  to  work  up  the  electoral  masses 
that  it  will  probably  wish  to  profit  by  this  legal  delay. 

But  then  another  difficnlty  arises.  By  the  constitu¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary,  when  a  life  senator  dies,  to  appoint 
another  successor  in  two  months.  It  is  the  Senate 
which  votes.  Unless,  therefore,  the  law  is  to  be  broken, 
the  Senate  must  be  assembled  on  July  12  at  the  latest, 
for  M.  Ernest  Picard,  life  senator,  died  on  May  12.  The 
Senate  cannot  be  convoked  unless  the  Chamber  is  con¬ 
voked.  The  two  assemblies  have  the  right  of  regulating 
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At  their  own  pleasure  their  order  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
likely  that  before  proceeding  to  vote  for  the  replacing  of 
M.  fimest  Picard  the  Senate  will  put  a  question  to  the 
Ministry,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Depnties  will  do  the 
thix^.  Hcro  is  an  obstacle  over  which  it  will  be 
ve^  difficult  for  the  Minwtry  to  get  leplly. 

Will  it  have  recourse,  in  order  to  draw  itself  out  of 
embarrassment,  to  the  expedient  of  a  foreign  war  ?  We 
do  not  see  very  well  how  the  Cabinet  could  mobilise  the 
army,  fill  the  magazines,  or  furnish  funds,  without  ask¬ 
ing  from  the  Cliamber  either  extraordinary  taxes  or  the 
permission  to  raise  a  loan.  If  it  calls  together  the 
Chamber  for  this  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  the  first 
cares  of  the  Deputies  will  he  to  send  away  the  Ministry, 
or  even  in  exasperation  to  impeach  them.  But  without 
directly  declaring  war,  clever  provocations  can  get  war 
declared.  This  would  be  very  unprincipled  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministry,  but  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  how  far 
the  audacity  of  these  men  may  go.  We  do  not  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  the  danger  is  inevitable.  A  war 
cannot  be  entered  upon  except  against  Italy  or  Germany. 
A  war  of  the  aacre  coeur  is  difficult  for  this  reason  in 
France :  French  ladies  may  give  with  a  good  heart  a 
part  of  their  savings  to  the  Pope,  but  they  will  not 
sacrifice  their  children  to  him,  and  the  men  know 
well  enough  that  the  war  would  be  carried  on  by 
them,  and  not  by  the  priests  who  preach  it  as  a 
ernsade.  Would  a  war  against  Germany  still  be  popu¬ 
lar  ?  No.  Franco  cannot  have  forgotten  the  invasion 
of  1870  and  the  dismembering  of  1871,  but  she  knows 
that  she  has  not  the  strength  to  straggle  against  her 
powerful  neighbonr.  If  Germany  is  as  pacific  on  its 

fart  as  France,  a  few  months  may  easily  tided  over, 
t  is  certain  that  the  Ministry  will  be  beaten  in  the 
electoral  struggle,  and  that  its  days  are  numbered ;  if 
some  warlike  wishes  exist  in  the  Cabinet  they  cannot  be 
translated  into  important  acts,  and  it  were  best  to  disdain 
them.  But  we  do  not  know  in  this  relation  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Germany.  Still  in  order  to  sustain  war  the 
Ministry  must  come  before  the  Chamber,  and  it  knows 
that  it  will  have  a  terrible  account  to  render.  It  will 
therefore  be  obliged  to  be  prudent. 

Let  ns  admit  now  that  the  dissolution  is  pronounced, 
and  that  new  elections  are  made.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  predict  up  to  what  point  the  Republican  idea  alone 
could  straggle  with  the  direct  intervention  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  aided  by  the  energy  of  the  prefects  “4 
poigne.”  But  the  question ,  is  complicated,  happily 
lor  the  Republican  party,  by  a  religious  element.  The 
debates  will  not  bear  upon  the  constitutional  question, 
but  upon  the  clerical  question.  It  is  thus  at  least 
that  the  Republicans  will  introduce  it,  and  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  their  adversaries  to  put  it  any  other  way ;  it 
IS  the  dominant  fact  in  the  existing  situation.  That 
being  given,  the  result  is  scarcely  doubtful.  One  can 
hardly  believe  to  what  a  point  the  French  peasant  is 
exasperated  against  the  cures.  He  believes,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  have  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the 
tithes,  and  of  resuming  the  goods  confiscated  by  the 
Revolution.  Moreover,  the  recent  scandals  among  the 
clergy  have  been  commented  upon  without  end,  pub¬ 
lish^  in  every  village  by  the  sou  journals ;  finally,  the 
sentiment  of  equality  among  the  people  is  wounded  by 
the  exemption  from  military  service  which  the  clergy 
enjoy.  It  may  then  be  foreseen  that  a  crushing  ma- 

ewill  be  given  to  the  Republicans.  What  will  the 
lal  do  ?  The  example  of  M.  Thiers  has  shown  him 
that  one  can  descend  from  power.  May  he  do  that  with 
as  much  dignity  as  his  predecessor !  No  other  part  will 
remain  to  him  after  the  rhodomontade  of  his  message. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  CRISIS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  observer  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  High 
Courts  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  now  assembling 
or  assembled,  in  regard  to  the  theological  difficulties 
that  afflict  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of  Molidre’s 
Mascarille.  Mascarille  was  the  terror  of  porters,  and 
when  one  had  the  impudence,  after  fuliilling  a  commis 


si on,  to  ask  for  his  fare,  he  boxed  his  ears.  Another,  how. 
ever,  was  courageons  enough  to  inform  Mascarille  that  he 
would  ^ve,  not  take,  a  drubbing,  and  Mascarille  at  once 
surrendered  his  position  and  opened  his  purse,  with  the 
remark,  “People  may  get  anything  from  me  when  they  set 
the  right  way  about  it.”  Similarly,  it  would  seem  that  in 
Scotland  one  may  get  any  amount  of  theological  conces- 
•  sion  by  boldly  avowing  almost  any  amount  of  revolt 
from  the  acknowledged  theological  standards,  and  by 
taking  whatever  ecclesiastical  bulls — or  bullies — make 
their  appearance  by  the  horns.  Formerly  anyone — at  all 
events,  any  clergyman — in  Scotland  who  had  doubts  as  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  either  did  not  express  them  at 
all,  or  expressed  them  quietly  and  with  a  secret  dread 
that  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  were  on  his  trail  and 
would  soon  be  at  his  throah  Now,  however,  “heresy”  has 
come  to  be  an  evidence  not  so  much  of  courage  as  of 
ordinary  intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  Scotch  clergy¬ 
man  ;  and  the  “  heretic,”  so  far  from  shaking  in  his 
shoes  or  uttering  his  opinions  with  bated  breath,  calmly 
lets  all  the  world  see  them  in  the  columns  of  a  popular 
work  of  general  information,  or  invades  the  territory  of 
his  enemies,  and  not  only  asks  them  to  adopt  his  views, 
but  tells  them  that  in  their  hearts  they  hold  them  already ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  theological  signs  of  the 
times  that,  although  a  few  old  heads  are  shaken,  and  a  few 
old  tongues  wag  fiercely  at  the  propounders  of  the  new 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  themselves  are  virtually  accepted 
as,  if  not  positively  orthodox,  certainly  quite  compatible 
with  a  profession  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
predict  that  in  a  year  or  two  a  paid  exponent  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  may  not  only  with  impunity,  but  to  the  delight 
of  his  audience,  denounce  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ments,  and  affirm  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  an 
amatory  and  lyrical  drama  of  the  least  spiritual  if  not 
most  sensual  character,  and  that  the  Book  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  which  professes  to  be  the  work  of  Moses,  was  no 
more  written  by  him  than  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Such  things  mean  that  modem  science  and  free  thought 
have  been  knocking  very  effectually  at  the  doors,  of 
Presbyterian  pew's,  if  not  of  Pres^terian  pulpits,  and 
hence  their  extreme  importance.  The  Scotch  churches 
have  the  merit  of  being  absolutely  democratic,  and  free 
from  sacerdotalism.  Clergy  and  laity  are  interdependent, 
and  any  steps  they  may  take  in  the  direction  of  theo¬ 
logical  libei^ism  will  be  of  the  most  decided  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  two  notable  movements  within  the  lines 
of  Scotch  Calvinism  in  the  direction  of  theological 
liberalism,  the  more  advanced  is  that  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  of  all 
the  Dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland,  has  pronounced 
most  heartily  for  disestablishment,  and  its  chief  court 
has  unanimously  appointed  a  committee  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  consider  and  substantially  revise  the  Con¬ 
fession.  It  is  true  that  the  motion  which  contained 
this  proposition  also  pronounced  a  censure  upon 
the  young  preachers  who  have  begun,  or  rather  been 
the  spokesmen  for,  the  anti.  Confessional  movement, 
and  declared  the  “stedfast  adherence  ”  of  the  Church 
to  its  own  standards.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
hrutum  fulmen — a  roar  of  artillery  charged  with  powder 
only,  to  conceal  a  retreat.  The  very  men  who  declared 
their  “  stedfast  adherence  ”  to  the  Confession  proceeded 
to  point  out  portions  of  it  with  which  they  disagreed. 
One  champion  of  orthodoxy  admitted  that  he  could  not 
swallow  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days ;  and 
others  endeavoured  to  explain  away  some  of  the  more 
repulsive  doctrines  known  as  “  the  damnation  of  non¬ 
elect  infants  ”  and  the  “  non-sal vability  of  the 
heathen.”  A  speaker  in  the  debate,  who  is  of  a  statistical 
turn,  proved  that  every  one  of  the  doctrines  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  has  at  one  tim^  or  another  been  assailed  by  some 
one  of  those  who  have  pronounced  for  “  stedfast  ad¬ 
herence  ;  ”  and  indeed  the  sole  difference  between  these 
Presbyterian  Progressists  and  Conservatives  is  that  the 
Progressists  go  a  little  faster  on  the  road  along  which 
the  Conservatives  are  travelling,  and  let  the  public 
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know  the  fact.  The  leadOT  of  the  anti- Confessional  Smith.  Liberalism  in  the  Free  Church  means  a 
movement,  the  Rev.  David  Macrae,  hitherto  noted  desire  for  disestablishment  and  for  union  with 
chiefly  as  a  lively  purveyor  of  light  and  temperance  the  United  Presbyterians,  the  leading  disestahlish- 
literature,  certainly  did  not  mince  matters  when  ad-  mentarian  body,  and  the  advocates  of  it  outnumber  the 
dressing  his  peers  the  other  day.  Some  of  them  are  still  Conservatives  who  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a 
respectml  enough  to  speak  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  union  between  Church  and  State  by  three  to  one.  The 
as  a  “  venerable  document,”  but  he  vituperates  it  as  “a  leader  of  this  party,  Dr.  Rainy,  who  is  also  Principal 
brimstone  theology,”  and  a  “  gospel  of  damnation,”  of  the  chief  Theological  College  in  connexion  with  the 
and  affirms  that  not  only  does  he  not  believe  it  but  that  Free  Church,  if  he  has  not  positively  homologated  Mr. 
his  brother  clergymen  are  in  the  same  state  of  unbelief.  Smith’s  Biblical  criticism,  has  certainly  declared  it  not 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  and  those  who  are  with  to  trench  upon  dogmatic  faith,  and  has  pooh-poohed  tha 
him  may  say  and  do  what  they  choose  with  safety,  notion  that  a  theological  crisis  confronts  his  Church, 
although  from  the  fact  that  the  Confession  which  they  This  means  that  the  ecclesiastically  Progressive  Party 
now  denounce  was  signed  by  them  as  the  exposition  of  in  the  Free  Church  is  also  progressive  in  theological 
their  own  as  well  as  of  their  Church’s  creed,  they  matters ;  and  when  the  time  comes  will  throw  its  sni^ 
could  be  summarily  removed  from  their  positions  as  over  Mr.  Smith,  who  need  not  leave  the  Church  unless 
heretics.  A  few  hard  words  were,  indeed,  levelled  at  he  chooses.  Yet  those  who  remember  the  clamour  raised 
them;  they  were  told  that  they  were  “libellers”  and  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  over  the  speculations  of  Bishop 
“traitors,’’  and  that  their  language  was  “intemperate,”  Colenso  and  the  theology  of  the  authors  of  *  Essays  and 
and  they  were  even  invited  to  leave  the  Church,  But  Reviews,*  may  well  be  startled  to  find  a  professor  in  a 
no  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them  out,  for  the  good  Presbyterian  college  maintaining — and  about  this  there 
reason  that  those  who  could  drive  them  are  rowing  in  is  no  question — that  the  Synoptical  Gospels  seem  to  be 
the  same  boat  of  anti. Confessional  revolt,  although  as  “  non-apostolic  digests  of  spoken  and  written  apostolic  tra- 
a  matter  of  course  they  cannot  all  pull  stroke.  The  dition that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  nothing  more  than 
upshot  of  the  work  of  revising  the  Confession  of  Faith  the  luscious  narration  of  the  love-story  of  a  Shulamite 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  it  is  not  difficult  to  maiden  ;  that  the  celebrated  fifty-first  Psalm,  generally 
foretell.  It  will  be  the  excision  from  it  of  all  the  understood  to  express  David’s  repentance  for  the  affaire 
damnatory  clauses,  and  the  Confession  without  these  Bathsheba,  was  “  obviously  composed  during  the  desola- 
will  bear  almost  as  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  tion  of  the  Temple ;  ”  and  that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
Westminster  divines  as  did  the  Conservative  Reform  was  not  written  by  Moses,  although  it  purports  to  be 
Bill  when  it  emerged  from  committee  in  the  House  of  so.  Hitherto  the  battle  in  the  Smith  case  has  been 
Commons  did  to  the  Bill  which  entered  it,  and  of  which  chiefly  over  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  and  yet 
a  Conservative  peer  said  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  Mr.  Smith’s  view  of  it 
original  but  the  word  “  Whereas.”  Hell,  as  everybody  with  any  ordinary  theory  of  Biblical  inspiration  P  His 
knows,  was  “  abolished  with  costs  ”  some  years  ago  by  theory  of  that  authorship  is  what  is  known  as  “  inspired 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  orthodox  Anglicans  consoled  personation ;  ”  in  other  words,  it  means  that  the  Deity 
themselves  for  the  abolition  by  saying  that  it  was  the  inspired  a  man  to  personate  Moses  and  write  in  His 
work  of  a  hostile  if  not  sceptical  Lord  Chancellor.  The  name.  Will  it  not  be  asked,  if  the  Deity  misleads  the 
approaching  abolition  of  Hell  without  cost  to  anyone  by  world  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  may  He  not  do 
the  popular  assembly  of  a  democratic  and  hitherto  creed-  so  in  all  ?  In  short,  if  Mr.  Smith’s  views  are  accepted 
bound  Church  is  an  indication  of  the  advance  of  theo-  by  the  Free  Church,  or  allowed  to  be  held  in  it — and 


matters ;  and  when  the  time  comes  will  throw  its  shield 
over  Mr.  Smith,  who  need  not  leave  the  Church  unless 
he  chooses.  Yet  those  who  remember  the  clamour  raised 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  over  the  speculations  of  Bishop 
Colenso  and  the  theology  of  the  authors  of  *  Essays  and 
Reviews,*  may  well  be  startled  to  find  a  professor  in  a 


bound  Church  is  an  indication  of  the  advance  of  theo-  bv  the  Free  Church,  or  allowed  to  be  held  in  it — and 
logical  Liberalism,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  about  that  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt — it  becomes 
to  gainsay.  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  Presbyterian  and  yet 

The  movement  in  the  Free  Church  of  ScoUand,  the  Bible  is  “  an  uncertain  and  progressive 

other  leading  Dissenting  Presbyterian  community,  for  literature  rather  than  a  literal  code  or  transcript  of  the 
the  reconsideration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Divine  Mind.  To  thc^  ^bo^  can  h)ok  b^k  even  ten 
the  Bible,  is  not  in  so  forward  a  condition  as  the  agita-  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Presbyterian 

tion  for  the  modification  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  For  Churches  of  Scotland  regarding  the  Confession  and 
one  thing,  the  case  of  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  the  young  Biblical  Inspiration,  such  changes  of  front  must  seem 
Aberdeen  professor,  whose  contributions  in  the  department  most  astounding ;  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  con- 
of  Biblical  criticism  to  the  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Enoyolo-  “?*■»“  tlie™  *8  movements  have  taken 

pmdia  Britannica  ’  have  caused  him  to  be  virtoally,  al-  established  and  latitndinarian  Chnrch, 

though  not  formally ,  placed  on  his  trial  for  unsonndnessof  but  in  bodies  which,  being  Nonconformists,  Imve  hitherto 
opinion,  cannot  in  law  be  fnlly  considered  by  the  assem*  t^n  credited  with  theol^ical  narrowness.  If  dissenting 
blyof  his  Church  which  has  now  met  in  Edinburgh,  churches  enter  resolutely  upon  a  (»™er  of  theologicsl 
For  another,  this  movement  is  much  more  serious  than  advrature,  they  will,  destroy  the  last  monopoly  of 
the  anti-Confessional  rebellion.  Mr.  Macrae  and  his  establishment,  and  will  recure  to  their  <»ure  the  hearty 
friends,  although  they  give  up  the  InfallibiUty  of  Confes-  ^besion  of  those  who  o^iect  to  direstablishment  simply 
Sion,  fall  back  resolutely  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Bible.  be®a”8e  it  is  thought  likely  to  bring  with  it  the  m. 
But  if  Mr.  Smith’s  views,  as  expressed  in  the  ‘  Encyclo-  tensifioation  rather  than  the  relaxation  of  creeds. 

peBdia  Britannica,’  are  accepted  or  even  tolerated  by  his  _ _ 

Church,  the  ground  beneath  the  advocates  of  “  the 

Book,  the  whole  Book,  and  nothing  but  the  Book,”  of  THE  PROMISED  LAND, 

necesrity  slips  away.  There  ^n  little  doubt,  however  yicaUon  of  Mr.  Frederick  Martin’s  ’Analysis 

that  the  eramination  into  Mr  Smiths  opinions  wiU  Property  and  Revenues  of  the  English  Church 

^  •“  tbeir  wndonation  Already  a  committre  of  Egt^yishm^t’”  marks  the  introduction  of  the  scientific 
Free  Chureh  tb^logmns  have  pronounced  upon  them,  counsels  of  the  Liberation  Society.  The 

and  have  declared  that  they  see  no  re^n  for  a  heresy  to  introduced  science  into 

proi^ution,  and  one  enthusiretic  member  of  it  bas  they  made  an  elaborate  survey  of 

re  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  _Free  Chureh  should  thank  _  .  „  eneairinir  in  conflict  with  their 


THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Frederick  Martin’s  ‘  Analysis 
of  the  Property  and  Revenues  of  the  English  Church 
Establishment  ’*  marks  the  introduction  of  the  scientific 


number  of  clorCTmen  and  laymen  in  the  Churc^  and  ^  ^  i^t  the  Liberation 

U  ‘\h^r^”sTth  do  not  Society,  before  commencing  a  fresh,  and  it  is  hoped 
effect  that  the  subiects  dealt  with  by  Mr.  bmith  do  not  ._.i* _ .  xUo  PiafaViliflliTnpnf, 


over—and  this  is  the  most  significant  fact  of  aU-it  is  . .  . . - - 

quite  clear  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  •  jfu  property  and  Revenues  of  the  English  Church  Esiablishment, 
Liberal  Party  in  the  Free  Church  will  be  with  Mr.  By  Frederick  Martin.  Liberation  Society, 
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reason  whj  evorr  Liberationist’s  child  should  not  know, 
if  not  all  about  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  whence  they 
are  derived  and  to  what  purposes  they  are  applied,  at 
least  as  much  as  can  be  gathered  from  public  sources. 
Mr.  Martin  has  had  no  easy  task  in  collecting  his 
statistics.  The  very  number  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
not  to  mention  tho  sources  of  their  income,  is  not 
authoritatively  ascertained.  **  It  is  a  somewhat  curious 
j&ot,**  as  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  that  there  are  no  official 
statistics  in  existence  showing  the  present  number  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  While  every  year 
brings  forth  its  crop  of  blue-books  and  Parliamentary 
papers,  giving  the  minutest  information  as  to  the 
number  of  paupers,  of  lunatics,  of  emigrants,  of  con¬ 
victs,  of  income-tax  payers,  of  recruits,  of  electors,  of 
policemen,  of  children  and  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  and  a  vast  deal  of  other  matter,  no  returns  are 
made  on  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  the  number  of 
spiritual  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  State- Church. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  easier  for  the  Government  than  to 
obtain  and  publish  such  information,  seeing  that  the 
statistical  collecting-machinery  of  the  administration 
has  now  been  perfected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
possible  even  to  publish,  as  has  recently  been  done,  the 
number  and  names  of  all  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms 
owning  an  acre  or  more  of  land,  with  their  respective 
addresses,- the  extent  of  their  holdings,  and  the  incomes 
4derived  therefrom.  Compared  to  the  work  involved  in 
such  a  return,  the  labour  of  procuring  the  exact  number 
of  tho  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  with,  perhaps, 
that  of  tho  religious  edifices,  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  and 
the  neglect  seems  really  strange.  But  the  vast  ma¬ 
chinery  set  to  work  in  1861  and  1871,  to  take  stock,  as 
it  were,  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Islands,  which  evolved  to  perfection  the  statistics  of 
crime  and  disease,  giving  to  a  unit  the  number  of  the 
lame,  tho  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  convicted  of  all  ages, 
was  not  to  gather  at  the  same  time  such  legitimate 
statistics.’* 

Such  is  tho  complaint  that  Mr.  Martin  has  to  make 
regarding  the  numbers  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  for  which 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  private  calculation 
based  on  tho  *  Clergy  List  ’  and  *  Crockford’s  Clerical 
Directory and  when  he  comes  to  the  more  delicate 
question  of  their  incomes,  his  difficulties  are  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  They  seem  to  have  proved  insurmount¬ 
able  in  many  particulars.  There  are  several  questions 
with  regard  to  the  different  sources  of  clerical  income, 
the  amount  derived  from  each,  and  the  nature  of  their 
tenure,  to  which  Mr.  Martin  has  not  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  very  complete  answers.  In  the  case  of  two  of 
tho  closes  into  which  he  divides  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England — the  bishops,  and  the  cathedral  dig¬ 
nitaries  and  officers — it  is  comparatively  plain  sailing. 
Their  incomes  are  fixed,  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  are  to  be  found  recorded 
in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners.  The  aggregate 
annual  incomes  of  the  bishoprics  and  the  cathedral 
establishments  amount  to  347,000/.  The  revenues  of 
the  13,000  parochial  clergy — such  is  the  calculated 
number — cannot  be  so  directly  ascertained.  There  has 
been  no  official  report  on  the  subject  since  that  issued 
by  the  Church  Inquiry  Commissioners  for  the  three 
years  ending  1831.  The  aggregate  amount  of  net 
incomes  on  the  average  of  those  three  years  was 
3,004,721/.  That  does  not  profess  to  be  a  strictly 
accurate  statement,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  exclusive  of  tho  value  of  glebe-houses,  and 
of  voluntary  offerings ;  it  includes  pew-rents  in  some 
cases  and  not  in  others,  and  seems  to  recognise 
no  other  source  of  income  beside  land  and  tithes ; 
still  it  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  accurate  for 
1831.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  Church  revenues,  but  Mr.  Martin  is  not  able  to 
traoe  the  increase  to  its  several  causes,  if  there  are  any 
causes  beyond  tho  natural  increase  in  the  value  of 
property.  He  can  only  ascertain  the  fact.  This  he  has 
done  by  examining  upwards  of  a  thousand  livings  in 
the  *  Alphabetical  List  of  Benefices,’  and  estimating 
tho  average  increase  in  the  net  value  of  each  living 


since  1831.  He  thereby  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  aggregate  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  amount 
to  about  4,000,000/.,  added  to  the  episcopal  and  cathedral 
revenues  and  the  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

This,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Martin,  is  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  in  the  event  of  disendowment  might  be 
treated  as  public  property.  “Vat  ploonder!”  might 
well  be  exclaimed  by  some  general  of  reform,  enthusiastic 
for  the  application  of  the  spoil  to  some  more  beneficial 
purpose.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole  income  of 
tho  Church.  Not  to  ^e  account  of  smaller  voluntary 
offerings,  the  Church,  as  was  shown  in  a  report  issued 
last  year,  has  had  at  its  service  for  building  purposes 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  a  sum  of  as  many 
million  pounds.  Something  like  a  million  pounds 
a-year  has  been  spent  in  tho  erection  and  restoration  of 
churches.  This  is  a  fact  which  may  be  viewed  in 
many  ways.  Mr.  Martin  is  disposed  to  regard  it 
cheerfully,  as  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  certainly  goes  to  show  that  in  the  event 
of  disendowment  the  needs  of  religious  instruction  would 
not  remain  unprovided  for.  By  others  it  will  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  strength  against  which  the  members 
of  the  Liberation  Society  have  matched  themselves. 
Others,  again,  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  magnificent  sum  expended  upon  the  erection 
of  costly  churches,  and  the  complaint  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  miserably  undermanned  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  population  has  doubled  since  1811,  while  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  parochial  clergy  have  only  increased  by  about 
one-twelfth  ;  yet  the  Church,  instead  of  making  vigorous 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  its  ministry,  spends  a  million 
a-year  upon  its  edifices. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Church  upon  which  Mr. 
Martin  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  yet  leaves  his  readers 
unsatisfied,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  unenlightened, 
namely,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  This  powerful 
corporation,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  king-< 
dom,  is  particularly  worth  study  by  those  who  desire  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  because  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  principle  which  is  all-important  for  the  Libera- 
tionists.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  their 
absolute  power  over  the  episcopal  and  cathedral  revenues, 
disposes  for  ever  of  tho  idea  that  the  property  of  tho 
Church  can  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  sense  private  pro¬ 
perty.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Martin,  if  he  has  the 
materials  at  his  command,  would  give  some  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  dealt  with 
benefices.  Few  people  have  the  courage  to  attack  the 
voluminous  and  complicated  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
but  they  are  worthy  of  still  more  precise  attention  than 
Mr.  Martin  has  given  to  them. 


JUDICIAL  CONFUSION. 

Baron  Grant’s  appeal  from  the  verdict  in  the  case  of 
Twycross  v.  Grant  shows  that  two  distinct  questions  were 
raised  before  Lord  Coleridge — a  moral  question,  and  a 
legal  question.  Now  a  Judge  is  undoubtedly  the 
custodian  of  public  morality  within  certain  limits.  That 
such  limits  are  drawn  by  the  case  before  him,  and  that 
he  has  no  right  to  travel  beyond  them,  is  a  matter 
requiring  no  proof.  The  question  thus  is :  did  Lord 
Coleridge  go  beyond  the  legal  limits  of  the  case  and 
illegally  subject  Baron  Grant  to  a  course  of  moral 
vivisection  of  which  the  sensational  placards  on  the 
hoardings  give  a  very  faint  idea  ? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  Baron  Grant  formed 
a  company  for  the  purpose  of  paying  himself  45,000/. 
for  his  trouble  in  forming  it ;  16,000/.  to  the  Duke  of 
Saldanha  for  the  concession  to  make  a  tramway  in 
Portugal ;  and  248,000/.  for  the  construction  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  line.  In  the  shares  of  this  company  Mr.  Twy¬ 
cross  invested  700/.,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  found  ne 
had  invested  in  a  failure.  Instituting  proceedings  to 
wind  up  the  company,  he  discovered  the  fact — of  which 
he  had  been  ignorant — that  Messrs.  Grant  and  Saldanha 
had  received  between  them  61,000/.  out  of  the  309,000/. 
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famished  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  public — say,  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  capital.  Now,  when  a  man  loses  700Z. 
thron^h  the  fedlare  of  a  company,  by  forming  which 
another  man  pockets  45,000Z.,  he  is  apt  to  he  annoyed, 
and  Mr.  Twycross  was  very  mach  annoyed  indeed.  It 
was  not  only  the  loss  of  his  money  that  annoyed  him, 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  lost  it.  He  considered 
himself  duped,  and  was  highly  incensed  against  those 
who,  according  to  his  view,  had  deceived  him.  The 
question  was  who  was  the  arch-deceiver  !  Was  it  the 
Duke  of  Saldanha  ?  That  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
The  Duke  had  a  concession  for  sale  which  might,  or 
might  not,  be  valuable.  Anyhow,  there  it  was  for  sale — 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  or  a  cat  in  the  bag.  It  was  open  to 
everybody  to  go  to  Portugal  and  examine  the  animal  in 
sitUf  or  buy  it  in  the  bag.  Mr.  Twycross  and  his  fellow- 
sufierers  did  the  latter.  So  the  Duke  clearly  could  not 
be  proceeded  against.  But  did  Mr.  Grant  know  that  the 
animal  was  of  a  very  equivocal  character,  and,  knowing 
that  the  undertaking  was  likely  to  be  a  failure,  did  he 
lead  people  astray  by  a  flowery  prospectus  descanting 
upon  its  advantages  ?  That  also  would  be  difficult  to 
prove.  At  last,  through  this  mist  of  moral  speculation, 
the  law  broke  through  with  a  ray  of  light  in  the  shape 
of  Section  38  of  the  Act  of  1867.  In  this  section  it  is 
enacted  that  **  every  prospectus  of  a  company  shall 
specify  the  dates  and  the  names  of  the  parties  to  any 
contract  entered  into  by  the  company,  or  the  promoters, 
directors,  or  trustees,  before  the  issue  of  the  prospectus, 
and  any  prospectus  not  specifying  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  or 
directors  knowingly  issuing  the  same,  as  regards  any 
person  taking  shares  in  the  company  on  the  faith  of  the 
prospectus.” 

This  was  quite  clear.  The  two  contracts  by  which 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Grant  were  to  receive  61,000^.  were 
not  specified  in  the  prospectus.  Consequently,  the 
prospectus  was  fraudulent.  The  company,  in  fact, 
was  to  purchase  its  existence  for  61,000Z.,  but  was  not 
informed  thereof.  Never  were  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
visited  upon  the  children  more  than  upon  this  financial 
abortion  to  which  the  Duke  and  the  Baron  gave  pre¬ 
mature  birth.  So  on  the  strength  of  Section  38  Mr. 
Twycross  proceeded  against  the  promoters. 

Now  with  the  Duke  we  have  at  present  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  But  Mr.  Grant,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
was  unwilling  that  the  trial  should  proceed,  and  ex- 
ressed  his  readiness  to  refund  Mr.  Twycross  the  sum — 
OOZ. — which  he  had  lost  through  the  failure  of  the 
company.  This  offer  Mr.  Twycross  refused.  Lord 
Coleridge  approved  of  his  I’efusal,  and  ordered  the  trial 
to  proceed.  Thereupon  Mr.  Grant’s  counsel  threw  up 
the  case,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  rendering  Mr.  Grant 
legally  liable,  but  exonerating  him  from  actual  fraud, 
on  the  ground  that,  though  he  had  concealed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  contracts  in  question,  he  had  done  so 
believing  he  was  not  bound  to  disclose  them. 
Against  this  verdict  Mr.  Grant  appealed.  The  gist  of 
his  appeal  was  that,  though  he  was  prepared  to  refund 
the  700Z.  Mr.  Twycross  had  lost,  that  though  he  had 
agreed  to  a  verdict  against  him  on  this  head,  still,  in 
spite  of  that.  Lord  Coleridge  directed  the  trial  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  This  action  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  was  declared  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  as 
utterly  unprecedented,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
quite  unjustiBable.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron  observed 
that  Mr.  Grant  had  offered  Mr.  Twycross  his  pound  of 
flesh — and  blood,  in  the  shape  of  costs,  as  Mr.  Thesiger 
added — but  it  had  been  refused.  These  remarks  from 
the  bench  in  one  Court  called  forth  remarks  from  Lord 
Coleridge  on  the  bench  in  another  Court,  to  the  effect 
that  “he  thought  it  ill-bred,  ungenerous,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  for  one  Judge  to  comment  upon  another.*’ 
But  on  Lord  Coleridge’s  opinion  being  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  both 
repeated  their  conviction  that  the  course  pursued  by 
their  colleague  was  utterly  unprecedented. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  if  Lord  Coleridge  had  not 
allowed  the  trial  lo  proceed,  or  if  Mr.  Twycross  had  ac¬ 


cepted  Mr.  Grant’s  offer,  something  would  have  occurred 
very  much  like  compounding  a  felony.  It  was  not  a 
case  of  recovering  a  debt,  but  of  obtaining  money  by 
a  fraudulent  prospectus— by  false  pretences,  in  snort. 
That  was  the  basis  furnished  by  the  enactment  under 
which  the  suit  was  instituted.  The  question  was  not  only 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Grant  was  liable  in  the  sum  of  7001,  to 
Mr.  Twy  cross,  but  also  whether  he  had  obtained  that 
sum  under  false  pretences.  How,  then,  could  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  decided  unless  it  was  tried  ?  It  was  clearly  a 
matter  for  a  jury  to  determine  ;  and  the  jury  gave  a  ver¬ 
dict  which  we  should  have  thought  Mr.  Grant  would 
have  been  glad  to  hear — for  it  exonerated  him  from  wil¬ 
ful  fraud.  That  he  would  have  preferred  avoiding  the 
exposure  such  a  trial  would  entail  by  paying  7001.  we 
can  well  understand ;  but  Mr.  Twycross’s  refusal  to  accept 
this  offer  does  as  much  honour  to  his  sense  of  out¬ 
raged  dignity — to  say  nothing  of  public  duty — as  the 
direction  for  the  trial  to  proceed  reflects  credit  on  Lord 
Coleridge’s  judicial  acumen. 

I  But  besides  the  purely  legal  aspect  of  the  question, 

[  the  limits  whereof  we  cannot  consider  Lord  Coleridge 
to  have  overstepped — there  were  moral  issues  involved 
of  far  greater  consequence.  It  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy 
to  deny  that  Mr.  Grant  was  made  a  scapegoat  of.  Now, 
we  have  not  a  great  admiration  for  the  goat.  He  is  a 
mischievous,  greedy,  crafty  animal.  That  he  is  a  highly 
immoral  quadruped  various  mythologies  abundantly 
show.  Still,  for  all  that,  we  can  scarcely  repress  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pity  for  him,  when  he  is  driven  forth  into  the 
howling  d&sert  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  nation.  Surely 
the  poor  beast  has  enough  to  answer  for  without  being 
laden  with  the  sins  of  others.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Baron  Grant  is  a  goat,  nor  a  satyr,  nor  a  Dona¬ 
tello.  But  he  certainly  was  a  scapegoat.  Now,  whilst 
the  general  public,  and  especially  the  other  goats,  may  be 
allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their  sympathy  with  Baron 
Grant,  the  highest  Judges  in  the  land  have  decidedly  no 
right  to  indulge  in  that  luxury  on  the  bench.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  prosecution  was  undoubtedly  to  expose  the 
practices  of  a  certain  class  of  promoters  and  financiers, 
and  as  long  as  this  exposure  was  confined  within  the 
legal  limits  of  the  case,  the  prosecution  was  fully  justified 
in  making  the  exposure. 

That  the  trial  was  necessary,  and  that  its  moral 
coached  in  the  jury’s  verdict  was  quite  thrown  away 
upon  Mr.  Grant,  his  appeal  sufficiently  shows.  Daring 
the  course  of  that  appeal  Mr.  Grant  stated  that  his 
method  of  doing  business  did  not  differ  from  that  of 
Messrs.  Baring  and  BothschUd.  Wo  hope  they  like  the 
comparison  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  we  hope  the  public  do. 
We  do  not.  It  has  made  us  nervous. 


GRANT  PALACE. 

It  would  seem  that  the  report  that  Mr.  Albert  Grant 
had  sold  his  gigantic  mansion  in  Kensington  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  about  as  accurate  as  such 
reports  usually  are.  Grant  Palace  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers,  and  will  be 
duly  brought  under  the  hammer  at  Tokenhouse  Yard  on 
the  6th  of  next  month.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  and  the 
grounds  cover  seven  full  acres.  As  far  as  can  be  made 
out  from  the  elaborate  account  of  it  which  appears  in 
the  TimeSf  it  has  been  planned  and  arranged  on  a  scale 
almost  imperial.  There  is  a  portico  supported  by  two 
huge  monoliths  of  red  marble ;  there  is  a  centrad  hall 
with  stone  caryatids  to  support  its  roof,  and  surrounded 
by  fluted  pillars  of  white  marble.  The  windows  are  of 
stained  glass ;  the  staircases  and  the  skirtings  are  of 
marble ;  there  is  a  huge  conservatory  roofed  by  a  high 
dome  of  glass ;  there  are  drawing-rooms,  ball-rooms,  a 
concert-room,  a  dining-hall,  a  picture  gallerv,  and  other 
state  apartments ;  a  marble  terrace  overlooks  the 
dens,  which  are  laid  out  like  a  landscape  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  lake  in  the  centre,  a  Swiss  chalet  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  lattice-work  covered  with  ivy  to  shut  out 
anything  that  might  disturb  the  view ;  lastly,  we  are 
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told  that  in  tbo  basement  are  arrangements  for 
cellarage,  kitchens,  pantries,  water  supply,  and  other 
such  necessaries  which,  in  the  eloc^uent  language 
of  the  auctioneer,  “rec^l  the  interminable  passages 
under  the  Houses  of  Parliament.’*  To  do  Mr. 
Grant  justice,  he  had  evidently  intended  to  spend  a 
colossal  fortune  in  a  correspondingly  magnificent  man¬ 
ner,  and,  as  a  means  thereto,  to  build  himself  no  mere 
“  lordly  pleasure-house,”  but  simply  the  finest,  if  not  the 
largest,  palace  in  all  London. 

Balnea  sexcentia  et  plans  porticus  in  qu& 

Vectetur  dominus  quoties  plait.  Anne  soronum 

Expectot  spargatque  Into  j  amenta  recenti  ? 

Parte  alia  longis  Numidarum  fnlta  colamnis 

Surgat  et  sestivum  rapiat  coenatio  solom. 

What  will  become  of  Grant  Palace  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  private  purchaser  will  be 
found  to  burden  himself  with  it.  It  would,  perhaps, 
make  an  admirable  club,  on  the  model  of  the  Orleans 
Club,  but  there  is  at  present  no  club,  even  in  inchoate 
existence,  sufficiently  rich  and  rash  to  enter  upon  such 
a  venture.  The  huge  pile  might  no  doubt  very  well  suit 
the  Wandering  Jew  if  ho  chose  for  a  while  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  London,  or  the  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  or 
the  owner  of  “the  domain  of  Arnheim,”  but  it  would  need 
a  man  as  bold  as  Mr.  Grant  himself  to  contemplate 
in  cold  blood  the  idea  of  living  in  it.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  mere  magnitude, 
whether  in  number  or  bul^  goes  for  absolutely  nothing. 
No  man,  however  fond  he  may  be  of  hunting,  riding, 
and  driving,  can  possibly  need  a  hundred  horses  in  his 
stable.  If  he  chooses  to  spend  his  life  upon  the  sea, 
there  is  yet  a  certain  tonnage  w’hich  his  yacht  will  not 
or  need  not  exceed.  And  even  if  he  wishes  to  build  him¬ 
self  a  handsome  house  he  is  ill  advised  if  he  piles  floor 
upon  floor  and  adds  hall  to  hall  till  he  has  got  a  palace, 
or  something  bigger  than  a  palace.  The  Greeks  in  their 
best  days  knew  this,  and  thoroughly  carried  into 
practice  that  idea  of  “  symmetry,”  or  due  relation  of 
means  to  their  object,  which  Greek  philosophy  raises 
almost  to  the  rank  of  a  moral  virtue.  Alcibiades  was 
the  first  who  tried  to  have  a  larger  house,  and  to  go 
about  with  a  greater  retinue  of  serv'ants,  and  to  keep 
more  horses  in  liis  stables,  than  anyone  else,  and  even  he 
had  the  sense  to  be  more  or  less  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  to  apologise  for  the  “  hanausia**  of  his  display  at 
Olympia,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  it  to  give  stupid 
boorish  people  like  the  Spartans  a  sufficient  idea  of  what 
an  Athenian  gentleman  could  do  when  he  pleased.  The 
Romans,  we  know,  did  not  take  to  building  themselves 
big  houses  until  their  best  days  were  over,  and  the 
colossal  mansions  at  which  Horace  pokes  fun  in  the 
eighteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  were  reared  as  a  rule 
by  men  whose  great  wealth  had  not  always  been  got 
together  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  An  old 
annotator  of  Juvenal  tells  us  that  there  was  a 
superstition  in  Rome  to  the  effect  that  it  brought  a 
man  ill  luck  to  build  himself  a  big  house ;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  histories  of  Hampton  Court,  Somerset 
House,  York  House,  and  we  may  even  add  Grant 
Palace,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  think  the  notion  altogether 
unreasonable.  Apart,  however,  from  any  mere  fancies 
of  this  kind,  a  house  can  easily  be  too  large  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  comfortable.  A  big  house  needs  a  big  retinue 
of  servants,  and  with  a  big  retinue  of  servants  there  is 
always  waste,  confusion,  and  robbery.  You  do  not,  as 
Americans  would  say,  get  your  money’s  worth  for  your 
pioney. 

The  tendency  of  modem  civilisation  would  seem  at 
present  to  be  setting  not  only  against  big  houses,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  against  houses  altogether.  People  who 
can  afford  it  do  not  keep  a  house  at  all,  but  live  in 
hotels,  or  take  furnished  houses  as  they  may  want  them. 
If  they  have  a  house  of  their  own  at  all,  it  is  only  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  dep6t  and  head-quarters.  Life  is 
never  so  comfortable  as  when  we  are  unencumbered  wdth 
impedimenta.  An  ordinary  house  is  filled  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  with  a  mass  of  baggage  which 
its  owner  does  not  like  to  part  wdth,  but  which. 


were  he  to  consider,  he  would  really  find  a  nuisance. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  excuse  for  gathering  together 
such  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  rubbish — as  people 
who  live  in  hotels  or  in  flats,  or  what  may  be  called 
“joint-stock  mansions,”  have  now  for  some  time  found 
out.  The  real  luxury  of  life  consists  in  being  well 
waited  upon,  and  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  man’s  own 
servants  who  attend  to  him  with  the  greatest  diligence,, 
especially  when  there  are  a  large  number  of  them,  and 
the  personal  relations  between  themselves  and  their 
master  are  consequently  slighter.  The  one  intelligible 
motive  for  keeping  up  a  big  house  with  a  large  staff  of 
attendance  is  when  the  house  itself  belongs  to  and  is 
identified  with  an  old  title.  It  is  part  of  the  fitness  of 
things  that  a  duke  should  have  a  mansion  in  town  and 
three  or  four  palaces  in  the  country ;  and  although  there 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why,  if  he  pleases,  he  should  not 
let  or  sell  them  all,  and  go  yachting  about  the  world, 
“  Society,”  for  which,  unfortunately  for  them,  dukes 
more  or  less  exist,  would  resent  such  conduct.  The 
sale  of  Northumberland  House  was  compulsory  ;  but  to 
keep  up  Alnwick  is  almost  an  hereditary  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  time  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  a  man  who  is  not  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  great  family,  and  is  not  likely  to  found  a  family,, 
it  is  not  merely  ill-judged  waste  of  money  to  build  him¬ 
self  a  palace — it  is  something  very  like  bad  taste,  if  not 
indeed  positive  vulgarity. 


A  BAKER’S  DOZEN  OF  BAKERS’  MEETINGS. 

Just  thirteen  Bakers*  Trade  Meetings  were  held  in  tho 
metropolis  last  week  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  principles 
there  enunciated,  and  the  practice  pursued,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  our  recent  article  on  the  baker’s  troubles 
rather  too  favourable  to  the  baker.  To  vary  the  standing 
phrase,  they  are  not  so  white  as  they  seem.  At  tho 
Southwark  meeting  the  chairman  declared  it  most  es¬ 
sential  that  there  should  be  a  united,  energetic  resolve 
to  maintain  the  price.  There  were  elements  of  danger 
in  the  Old  and  New  Kent  Roads,  but  steps  had  been 
taken  which  would  satisfy  the  trade.  Hereupon  it  was 
agreed  to  maintain  the  price  at  8d.  In  Bermondsey  a 
local  squabble  prevented  any  resolution  being  concluded. 
At  New  Peckham,  after  a  Lewisham  miller  had  been 
subjected  to  some  vituperation  for  retailing  flour  cheaper 
than  he  sold  it  wholesale,  the  price  was  fixed  at  8d.  also. 
But  in  the  Western  district,  the  price  was  not  only 
reported  firm  at  8Jd.,  but  it  was  decided  to  keep  it 
at  that  cheeiful  figure  for  the  next  fortnight,  a» 
there  w'ould  bo  no  meeting  on  Whitsun  Tuesday,  wheil 
it  might  otherwise  have  to  be  altered.  After  this 
had  been  settled,  glasses  were  filled,  and  a  convivial 
evening  passed.  At  the  Pitzroy  meeting  complaint  was 
made  of  the  “  gentlemen  ”  of  Somers  Town  supplying  a 
chandler  in  Drummond  Street,  who  sold  \d.  below  the 
Fitzroy  district  prices,  to  the  great  detriment  of  two 
members  only  two  doors  off.  Note  the  fine  distinction^ 
“  gentlemen  ”  and  “  chandler  ” !  After  some  strong  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  unneighbourly  character  of  the  act, 
it  was  decided  to  bring  the  price  down  to  the  chandler’s,^ 
and  sell  at  8d.  In  Peckham  and  Camberwell,  the  chair¬ 
man  expressed  his  great  displeasure  at  thq  vacillation  of 
some  members  in  not  raising  the  price  at  once  to  8^. 
But  he  was  glad  to  find  that  price  ruling  now.  So 
the  matter  was  dropped,  the  eightpenny  bakers  hidings 
their  diminished  heads.  At  Laml^th  and  Southwark 
the  price  was  fixed  at  8d.  for  the  next  fortnight  on 
account  of  Whitsun  Tuesday.  At  Limehouse,  Stepney^ 
and  Ratcliffe  there  was  much  plaintive  murmuring  at 
bad  prices  forced  upon  the  district  by  neighbouring 
societies,  and  a  reduction  to  7\d.  was  sadly  agreed  to.  No 
cheerful  glasses  followed  this  meeting.  At  the  Eastern 
and  North-eastern  the  chairman  descanted  on  “the  utterly 
disorganised  state  of  the  district,  which  was  actually 
selling  at  such  a  fancy  price  as  6Jd.”  One  man  was  even 
selling  at  fid. !  This  iniquity  so  staggered  the  honour, 
able  members  that  they  were  .unable  to  arrive  at  any 
decision,  and  incontinently  adjourned.  At  Poplar,  al- 
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though  Oommeroial  Road  **  had  broken  away  and  gone 
to  the  chairman  implored  the  meeting  “  to  bo 

firm  and  hold  on  like  men  to  get  a  living  price  ”  !  The 
meeting  was  much  affected,  and  decided  to  hold  on  at 
Sd.  At  Walworth  the  business  was  both  complicated 
and  serious.  Some  “  gentleman,”  feeling  that  8d.  was 
too  much  for  a  quartern  loaf,  had  gone  down  to  7^. ; 
whilst  that  usually  peaceful  district,  Newington  jSutts, 
bad  been  thrown  into  anarchy  by  a  “leading  gentleman” 
who  had  gone  back  to  8d.  without  any  apparent  reason. 
Note  the  bakers’  difference  between going  down  ”  and 
“  goin^  back”  !  The  price  was  therefore  fixed  at  8d. ; 
but,  mindful  of  past  mercies,  the  meeting  thanked  two 
members  for  their  prompt  action  in  establishing  the  late 
rise  of  At  the  Old  Ford,  Mile-  End,  and  Bow 

meeting  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  price  of 
7Jd.,  but  still  it  was  agreed  to  keep  to  that  unremunera- 
tive  figure. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Bakers^  JtCecord  of 
the  bakers’  May  meetings.  It  is  an  unassuming  journal 
of  eight  pages,  four  of  which  are  taken  up  with  the 
same  matter  as  several  other  local  journals,  two  with 
advertisements  of  pills,  coals,  salt,  and  yeast,  and  two 
with  the  interesting  information  of  which  we  have  given 
a  condensed,  but  faithful,  account.  What  strikes  us 
most  in  this  account  is  the  poetical  sense  of  justice 
exhibited  by  the  bakers.  The  West-end — the  aristocrats 
— have  to  pay  8^d.  to  the  clinking  of  bakers’  glasses ; 
but  the  East-end — the  democrats — are  let  off  as  low  as 
fid.  !  There  the  bakers  are  kept  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
virtue  by  the  excellent  tone  of  democratic  morality 
surrounding  them ;  whilst  in  the  West-end  they  have 
been  demoralised  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  their 
aristocratic  neighbours. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  conclusion  we  had  arrived 
at  when  we  caught  sight  of  the  Bakers'  Record's  leading 
article.  Here  we  read  as  follows : — “  The  Eastern  district 
of  London — so  far  as  the  Baking  interest  is  concerned 
— ^is  most  unfortunate.  It  is  always  the  seat  of  some 
epidemic,  which  not  only  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
quarters  from  which  it  emanates,  but  contaminates  the 
purer  blood  of  its  neighbours.” 

This  is  very  true.  Small-pox,  typhus,  and  typhoid, 
^.,  are  always  ravaging  the  East-end  and  spreaiding  to 
its  betters  ;  but  not  quite  seeing  how  that  only  affected 
the  Bakinginterest,  we  inquiringly  read  on.  “  Hoxton, 
Old  Ford,  Hackney,  the  Eastern  Unity,  and  Kingsland 
almost  always  hold  their  own  and  keep  peace  among 
their  members,  but  the  area  of  the  Eastern  and  North¬ 
eastern  district  is  so  vast  and  unmanageable  that  it  is 
the  hotbed  of  disease  to  all  its  neighbours.” 

This  was  rather  puzzling.  Are  these  districts  in  the 
habit  of  making  war  upon  each  other  by  carrying 
infected  clothing  into  each  other’s  parishes,  or  getting  a 
virulent  case  of  small-pox  to  travel  about  in  a  four- 
wheeler  through  the  districts  they  are  at  war  with  ? 
We  could  not  for  the  life  of  us  make  out  what  the 
Record  meant  till  we  read  the  next  passage,  when  the 
scales  fell  from  our  eyes  most  effectually.  In  that  pas¬ 
sage  we  are  told — “  The  disease  is  a  stereotyped  one,  and 
invariably  terminates  thus: — The  district  would  have 
been  at  a  remunerative  price,  but  for  certain  gentlemen 
in  this  or  that  locality  who  elect  to  sell  at  fancy  prices.” 

That  is  the  epidemic  !  The  East- end  is  selling  the 
quartern  loaf  at  fid.,  and  the  disease  is  rapidly  spre^ing 
all  around !  For,  as  the  Record  says,  “  before  the  agents 
oan  stamp  out  the  plague  in  one  spot,  it  has  infected 
others,  and  were  it  not  for  the  pluck  and  firmness  of  a 
few  sturdy  men  the  contagion  would  spread  all  over 
London.” 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  leader-writer  of  the 
Record  must  be  an  unprincipled  aristocrat  working  in  the 
pay  of  a  number  of  other  unprincipled  aristocrats  in  the 
fancy  trade,  according  to  the  popular  idea  of  fancy,  and 
is  striving  to  designate  as  a  disease  that  healthy  tone  of 
morality  the  East-end  is  endeavouring  to  Reserve. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  shaken  in  our  belief  in  East-end 
virtue.  But  if  things  come  to  the  worst,  and  the 
‘‘agents”  succeed  in  their  nefarious  designs,  we  shall 
bake  our  bread  at  home,  and  buy  our  flour  from  the 


Lewisham  miller  who  sells  it  at  2«.  8d.  per  peck — i.e., 
9tf.  fid.  cheaper  than  wholesale  by  the  ten  or  twenty 
sacks  at  52^.  a  sack.  That  miller  evidently  thinks  the 
bakers  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  poverty-stricken 
consumer. 


THE  BURIAL  DEBATE. 

They’re  dead,  it  is  true ; 

But  what  can  we  do  P  ” 

The  Bishops  despondingly  said. 

‘^We  can’t  be  assenters 
To  burying  Dissenters,  ' 

The  same  as  the  orthodox  dead.” 

So  the  Government  Bill 
Was  drawn  up  with  great  skill, 

To  settle  the  matter  discreetly, 

And  both  Prelate  and  Peer 
Thought,  at  length,  it  was  clear, 

They  would  bury  Dissenters  completely. 

But  the  Bill  met  a  fate, 

I  am  sorry  to  state, 

Which  was  quite  the  reverse  of  delightful, 
For  the  bulk  of  the  Peers 
It  soon  set  by  the  ears. 

While  the  wrath  of  the  Bishops  was  frightful. 

So  excited  they  got. 

And  the  strife  was  so  hot 
It  was  almost  a  case  for  **  Black  Rod  ” 

To  settle  the  riot. 

And  bring  down  to  quiet 

These  boisterous  Fathers  in  God. 

Just  imagine  the  case. 

If  it  had  taken  place ; 

How  grievous  to  hear  and  to  see. 

If  Thomson  and  Tait 
Had  been  locked  up  in  State, 

For  leathering  ”  brother  Magee ! 

But  calm  was  obtained. 

And  order  regained. 

Without  calling  in  the  police ; 

And  each  reverend  brother. 

Now  kind  to  the  other. 

Is  bound  over  to  keeping  the  peace. 

But  in  spite  of  this  calm, 

I  feel  some  alarm. 

Lest  strife  to  the  Bench  should  re-enter. 

They  are  certain  to  fight. 

If  but  once  they  catch  sight 
Of  a  dead  or  a  living  Dissenter. 

Now  I  don’t  mean  to  shrink. 

But  will  say  what  I  think, 

Regardless  of  who  may  be  nettled ; 

And  I  venture  to  say. 

There’s  only  one  way 

In  which  this  afiair  can  be  settled. 

Toleration  is  good. 

When  right  understood, 

But  at  present  too  widely  it  stretches ; 

It’s  rather  too  bad 
We  should  drive  Bishops  mad. 

All  along  of  unorthodox  wretches. 

To  make  quarrels  cease, 

And  to  bring  back  sweet  peace — 

The  main  object — whatever  befall. 

Let  us  pass  a  decree 
That  the  law  shall  now  be 
Rot  to  bujy  Dissenters  at  aU.  , 

Let  their  wretched  remiuns 
Be  kept  hanging  in  chains — 

Near  their  own  parish  church  would  be  best — 
We  shall  then  circumvent 
The  base  crime  of  Dissent, 

And  our  overworked  Bishops  have  rut ! 
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very  bufj.  You  will  see  what  I  have  been  doing.  And  what 
did  you  mean  by  sending  the  servants  down  again  ?  ** 

I  did  not  want  to  have  you  starve,  while  I  had  the  club 
to  fall  back  on.  Where  the - ” 

But  at  this  moment  the  groom  appeared,  with  the  packages 
he  had  been  sent  for.  Balfour  got  up  beside  his  wife,  and  she 
was  about  to  drive  off,  when  they  were  accosted  by  a 
gentlemanly-looking  man  who  had  come  out  of  the  station. 

I  beg  your  pardon - Mr.  Balfour,  I  believe  P  ” 

**  That  is  my  name.” 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  have  an  appointment 
with  Lord  Willowby — and — and  I  can’t  get  a  fly  here - ” 

**  Oh,  ril  drive  you  over,”  said  Balfour,  for  he  happened  to 
be  in  an  excellent  humour :  had  he  not  been,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  told  the  stranger  where  to  get  a  fly  at  the  village. 
The  stranger  got  in  behind.  Perhaps  Lady  Sylvia  would,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
.  gentleman  who  was  a  friend  of  her  father’s ;  but  there  was  a 
primness  about  his  whiskers,  and  a  certain  something  about  his 
dress  and  manner,  that  spoke  of  the  City,  and  of  course  she 
could  not  tell  whether  his  visit  was  one  of  courtesy  or  of  com¬ 
merce.  She  continued  to  talk  to  her  husband,  so  that  neither 
of  the  two  people  behind  could  overhear. 

And  Balfour  had  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  caution 
or  restraint  in  talking  to  this  bright  and  beautiful  young  wife 
of  his.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  natural  now  that  he  should 
cease  to  bother  this  loving  and  sensitive  companion  of  his  about 
his  anxieties  and  commonplace  labours.  He  chatted  to  her 
about  their  favourite  horses  and  dogs ;  he  heard  what  pheasants 
had  been  shot  in  Uphill  Wood  the  day  before ;  he  was  told  what 
invitations  to  dinner  awaited  his  assent ;  and  all  the  while  they 
were  cheerfully  whirling  through  the  keen,  exhilarating  air, 
crossing  the  broad  bars  of  sunlight  on  the  glittering  road,  and 
startling  the  blackbirds  in  the  hedges,  that  shook  down  the 
powdery  snow  as  they  darted  into  the  dense  holly-trees. 

You  have  not  told  me,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  in  a  somewhat 
measured  tone,  though  he  did  not  notice  that,  whether  your 
visit  to  Englebury  was  successful.” 

Oh,”  said  he,  carelessly,  “  that  was  of  no  importance.  No¬ 
thing  was  to  be  done  then.  It  wiU  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
Englebury  when  the  General  Election  comes  near.” 

Instead  of  Englebury,  he  began  to  talk  to  her  about 
Brighton.  He  thought  they  might  drop  down  there  for  a  week 
before  Christmas.  He  began  to  tell  her  of  all  the  people 
whom  he  knew  who  happened  to  be  at  Brighton  at  the 
moment ;  it  would  be  a  pleasant  variety  for  her  ;  she  would 
meet  some  charming  people. 

No,  thank  you,  Hugh,”  she  said,  somewhat  coldly ;  **  I 
don’t  think  I  will  go  down  to  Brighton  at  present.  But  I 
think  you  ought  to  go.” 

<<  I P  ”  said  he,  with  a  stare  of  amazement. 

Yes;  these  people  might  be  of  use  to  you.  If  a  General 
Election  is  coming  on,  you  cannot  tell  what  influence  they 
might  be  able  to  give  you.” 

My  dear  child,”  said  he,  fairly  astonished  that  she  should 
speak  in  this  hard  tone  about  certain  quite  innocent  people  in 
Brighton.  don’t  want  to  see  those  people  because  they 
might  be  of  use  to  me.  I  wanted  you  to  go  down  to  Brighton 
merely  to  please  you.” 

Thank  you,  I  don’t  think  I  can  go  down  to  Brighton.” 

“Why?” 

Because  I  cannot  leave  papa  at  present,”  she  said. 

What’s  the  matter  with  him  P  ”  said  Balfour,  getting  from 
mystery  to  mystery. 

”  I  cannot  tell  you  now,”  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  **  But  I 
don’t  wish  to  leave  The  Lilacs,  so  long  as  he  is  at  the  Hall  f 
and  he  has  been  going  very  little  up  to  London  of  late.” 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


HIS  RETURN. 

It  was  with  a  buoyant  sense  of  work  well  done  that  Balfour, 
on  a  certain  Saturday  morning,  got  into  a  Hansom  and  left 
Piccadilly  for  Victoria  Station.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Lady 
Sylvia  to  drive  over  from  The  Lilacs  to  meet  him ,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  now  he  and  she  should  have  a  glad  holiday-time. 
"Would  she  run  down  to  Brighton  for  the  week  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  P  Would  she  go  over  to  Paris  for  the  New  Year  P  Or  would 
she  prefer  to  spend  both  Christmas  and  New  Year  among  the 
evergreens  of  her  English  home,  with  visits  to  neighbouring 
friends,  and  much  excitement  about  the  decoration  of  the 
church,  and  a  pleased  satisfaction  in  giving  away  port  wine 
and  flannels  to  the  properly  pious  poorP  Anyhow,  he  would 
share  in  her  holiday.  He  would  ride  with  her,  drive  with 
her,  walk  with  her;  he  would  shoot  Lord  Willowby’s  rabbits, 
and  have  luncheon  at  the  Hall ;  in  the  eve  ning,  in  the  warm, 
hushed  room,  she  would  play  for  him  while  he  smoked,  or  they 
would  have  confidential  chatting  over  the  appearance,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  dispositions  of  their  friends.  What  had  this 
tender  and  beautiful  child  to  do  with  politics  P  -  She  herself 
had  shown  him  what  was  her  true  sphere ;  he  would  not  have 
that  shy  and  sensitive  conscience,  that  proud,  pure  spirit, 
hardened  by  rude  associations.  It  is  true,  Balfour  had  a 
goodly  bundle  of  papers,  reports,  and  blue-books  in  his  bag. 
But  that  was  merely  for  form’s  sake — a  precaution,  perhaps, 
against  his  having  to  spend  a  solitary  half-hour  after  she  had 
gone  to  bed  at  nights.  There  could  be  no  harm,  for  example, 
in  his  putting  into  shape,  for  further  use,  the  notes  he  had 
made  down  in  Somersetshire,  just  as  occasion  offered.  But  he 
would  not  seek  the  occasion. 

And  all  things  combined  to  make  this  reunion  with  his  wife 
a  happy  one.  It  was  a  pleasant  omen  that,  whereas  he  had 
left  London  in  a  cold  grey  fog,  no  sooner  had  he  got  away 
from  the  great  town  than  he  found  the  country  shining  in  clear 
sunlight.  Snow  had  fallen  over-night;  but  while  the  snow  in 
Buckingham  Palace  Road  was  trampled  into  brown  mud,  here 
it  lay  with  a  soft,  white  lustre  on  the  silent  fields,  and  the 
hedges,  and  the  woods.  Surely  it  was  only  a  bridal  robe  that 
Nature  wore  on  this  beautiful  morning — a  half-transparent 
robe  of  pearly  white,  that  caught  here  and  there  a  pale  tint  of 
blue  from  the  clear  skies  overhead.  He  had  a  whole  bundle 
of  weekly  newspapers,  illustrated  and  otherwise,  in  the  carriage 
with  him,  but  he  never  thought  of  reading.  And  though  the 
wind  was  cold,  he  let  it  blow  freely  through  the  open 
windows;  this  was  better  than  hunting  through  the  rookeries 
of  London. 

He  caught  sight  of  her  just  as  the  train  was  slowing  into 
the  station.  She  was  seated  high  in  the  phaeton  that  stood  in 
the  roadway,  and  she  was  eagerly  looking  out  for  him.  Her 
face  was  fiushed  a  rose-red  with  the  brisk  driving  through  the 
keen  wind ;  the  sunlight  touched  the  firmly-braided  masses  of 
her  hair  and  the  delicate  oval  of  her  cheek ;  and  as  he  went 
out  of  the  station-house  into  the  road,  the  beautiful,  tender, 
grey-blue  eyes  were  lit  up  by  such  a  smile  of  gladness  as  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  welcome  to  him. 

Well,  ojd  Syllabus,”  said  he,  *‘how  have  you  been? 
Crying  your  eyes  out  P  ” 

**  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all,”  she  said,  seriously.  “  I  have  been 
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.  “Very  well;  all  rights”  said  Balfour,  cheerfully.  “If  you 
prefer  The  Lilacs  to  Brighton,  so  do  I,  I  thought  it  might  be 
a  change  for  you — that  was  all.” 

But  why  should  she  seem  annoyed  because  he  had  proposed 
to  take  her  down  to  Brighton  P  And  why  should  she  speak 
despitefully  of  a  number  of  friends  who  would  haye  given  her 
a  most  hearty  welcome  P  Surely  all  these  people  could  not  bo 
in  league  with  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  rob  her  of 
her  husband. 

In  any  case,  Balfour  took  no  heed  of  these  passing  fancies  of 
hers.  He  had  registered  a  mental  vow  to  the  effect  that, 
whenever  he  could  not  quite  understand  her,  or  whenever  her 
wishes  clashed  with  his,  he  would  show  an  unfailing  considera¬ 
tion  and  kindness  towards  this  tender  soul  who  had  placed  her 
whole  life  in  his  hands.  But  that  consideration  was  about  to 
be  put  to  the  test  of  a  sharp  strain.  With  some  hesitation  she 
informed  him,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  Hall,  that  her  uncle  and 
aunt  were  staying  there  for  a  day  or  two.  Very  well ;  there 
was  no  objection  to  that  If  he  bad  to  shake  hands  with 
Major  the  Honourable  Stephen  Blythe,  was  there  not  soap  and 
water  at  The  Lilacs  P  But  Lady  Sylvia  proceeded  to  say,  with 
still  greater  difEdence,  that  probably  they  would  be  down 
again  in  about  ten  days.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
spending  Christmas  at  the  Hall ;  and  Johnny  and  Honoria  had 
come  too ;  so  that  it  was  a  sort  of  annual  family  party.  Very 
well ;  he  had  no  objection  to  that  either.  It  was  no  concern 
of  his  where  Major  Blythe  ate  his  Christmas  dinner.  But 
when  Lady  Sylvia  went  on  to  explain — with  increasing  hesita¬ 
tion — that  herself  and  her  husband  would  be  expected  to  be  of 
this  Christmas  gathering,  Mr.  Balfour  mentally  made  use  of 
a  phrase  which  was  highly  improper.  She  did  not  hear  it,  of 
course.  They  drove  up  to  the  Hall  in  silence ;  and  when  they 
got  into  the  house,  Balfour  shook  hands  with  Major  Blythe 
with  all  apparent  good  nature. 

Lord  Willowby  had  wished  the  stranger  to  follow  him  into 
the  library.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  He  was  obviously  greatly  disturbed. 

**  You  must  excuse  me,  Sylvia ;  I  cannot  possibly  go  over 
with  you  to  lunch.  I  have  some  business  which  will  detain 
me  half  an  hour  at  least — perhaps  more.  But  your  uncle  and 
aunt  can  go  with  you.” 

That  was  the  first  Balfour  had  heard  of  Major  Blythe  and 
hie  wife  having  been  invited  to  lunch  at  his  house ;  but  had  he 
not  sworn  to  be  grandly  considerate  P  He  said  nothing.  Lady 
Sylvia  turned  to  her  two  relatives.  Now,  had  Lord  Willowby 
been  going  over  to  The  Lilacs,  his  brother  might  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  accompany  him ;  but  Major  Blythe  scarcely  liked  the 
notion  of  thrusting  his  head  into  that  lion’s  den  all  by  him¬ 
self. 

“  My  dear,”  said  the  doughty  warrior  to  his  wife,  "  I  think 
we  will  leave  the  young  folks  to  themselves  for  to-day — if 
they  will  kindly  excuse  us.  You  know  I  promised  to  walk 
over  and  see  that  mare  at  the  farm.” 

Balfour  said  nothing  at  all.  He  was  quite  content  when  he 
got  into  the  phaeton,  bis  wife  once  more  taking  the  reins.  He 
bade  good-by  to  Willowby  Hall  without  any  pathetic  tremor 
in  his  voice. 

“  Hugh,”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  somewhat  timidly,  “  I  think  you 

are  prejudiced  against  my  uncle — I  am  very  sorry - ” 

“  I  don’t  look  on  your  uncle,”  said  Balfour,  with  much  cool¬ 
ness,  as  being  at  all  necessary  to  my  existence ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  necessary  to  his.  We  each  of  us  can  get  on 
pretty  well  without  the  other.” 

**  But  it  is  dreadful  to  have  members  of  one  family  in — in  a 
position  of  antagonism  or  dislike  to  each  other,”  she  ventured 
to  say,  with  her  heart  beating  a  trifle  more  rapidly. 


“  Well,  yes,”  he  said,  cheerfully.  “  I  suppose  Major  Blythe 
and  I  are  members  of  the  same  family,  as  we  are  all  descended 
from  Adam.  If  that  is  what  you  mean,  I  admit  the  relation¬ 
ship  ;  but  not  otherwise.  Come,  Sylvia,  let’s  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  else.  Have  you  seen  the  Von  Rosens  lately  P  ” 

For  an  instant  she  hesitated,  eager,  disappointed,  and  wist¬ 
ful  ;  but  she  pulled  her  courage  together,  and  answered  with 
seeming  goodwill. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “  Mr.  von  Rosen  called  yesterday. 
And  the  strangest  thing  has  happened.  An  uncle  of  his  wife 
has  just  died  in  some  distant  place  in  America,  and  has  left  a 
large  amount  of  property  to  Mrs.  von  Rosen,  on  condition  she 
goes  out  there  some  time  next  year,  and  remains  for  a  year  at  the 
house  that  has  been  left  her.  And  she  is  net  to  take  her 
children  with  her.  Mr.  von  Rosen  declares  she  won’t  go. 
She  won’t  leave  her  children  for  a  whole  year.  They  want 
her  to  go  and  live  in  some  desert  place  just  below  the  Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“  A  desert  I  ”  he  cried.  “  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  my  ideal 
harbour  of  refuge,  whenever  I  thought  of  the  two  worst 
chances  that  can  befall  one  P  If  I  were  suddenly  made  a  pauper, 
I  should  go  out  there  and  get  a  homestead  free  from  the  Go* 
vernment,  and  try  my  hand  at  building  up  my  own  fortunes. 
Or  if  I  were  suddenly  to  break  down  in  health,  I  should  make 
immediately  for  the  high  plains  of  Colorado,  where  the  air  is 
like  champagne;  and  I  would  become  a  stock-raiser  and  a 
mighty  hunter  in  spite  of  all  the  bronchitis  or  consumption 
I  that  could  attack  you.  Why,  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows  out  there 
now — they  live  the  rudest  life  all  day  long — riding  about  the 
plains  to  look  after  their  herds,  making  hunting  excursions  up 
into  the  mountains,  and  so  forth ;  and  in  the  evening  they  put 
on  dress-coats  to  dinner,  and  have  music,  and  try  to  make  them¬ 
selves  believe  they  are  in  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall.  Who  told 
her  it  was  a  desert  P  ” 

“  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  desert  to  her  without  her  children,” 
said  Lady  Sylvia,  simply. 

“  Then  wo  will  go  over  after  lunch  and  reason  with  that 
mad  creature,”  said  he.  “  The  notion  of  throwing  away  a 
fortune  because  she  won’t  go  out  and  live  in  that  splendid 
climate  for  a  single  year !  ” 

What  the  result  of  this  mission  of  theirs  was  need  not  be 
stated  at  present.  Enough  that  Balfour  and  his  wife,  having 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  afternoon  with  these  neighbouring 
friends  of  theirs,  went  home  to  dine  by  themselves  in  the 
evening.  And  Balfour  had  been  looking  forward  during  this 
past  fortnight  to  the  delight  of  having  his  wife  all  to  himself 
again ;  and  he  had  pictured  the  still  little  room,  her  seated  at 
the  piano,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  both  seated  at  the  fire,  and  all 
troubles  and  annoyances  hunted  out  into  the  cold  winter  night. 
This  was  the  new  plan.  When  he  looked  at  her — at  the  true, 
sweet,  serious,  trusting  eyes,  and  at  the  calm,  pensive,  guileless 
forehead — he  began  to  wonder  how  he  could  ever,  in  his  selfish 
imaginations,  have  thought  of  having  her  become  a  sort 
of  appanage  of  himself  in  his  public  life.  Would  he 
wish  her  to  become  a  shifting  and  dexterous  wire-puller, 
paying  conrt  to  this  man,  flattering  another,  patronising  a 
third,  all  to  further  her  husband's  interests  P  That,  at  all 
events,  was  not  what  he  wished  her  to  be  now.  He  admired 
her  for  her  courageous  protest  against  that  suggested  scheme 
for  the  bribing  of  Englebury.  Not  for  a  hundred  seats  in 
Parliament  would  he  have  his  wife  make  interested  professions 
of  friendship  for  such  people  as  the  Chorleys.  The  proper  place 
for  the  high-souled  young  matron  was  the  head  of  her  own 
table,  or  a  seat  by  the  fire  in  her  own  drawing-room ;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  hoped  to  gain  rest,  and  sweet  encouragement 
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4Uid  A  happj  forgetfulneM  of  all  the  vulgar  strife  of  the  outside 
world. 

**  Sjrlvia,”  he  said,  suddenly,  'at  dinner,  why  do  you  look 
ao  depressed  P  What  is  the  matter  with  you  P  ’’ 

<‘Oh,  nothing,”  she  said,  rousing  herself,  and  making  an 
eflort — not  very  successful — to  talk  about  this  American  trip. 
Then  she  relapsed  into  silence  again ;  and  the  dinner  was  not 
a  cheerful  feast. 

“  Are  you  tired  P  ”  he  asked  again.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  go  and  lie  down  for  a  while.” 

No,  she  was  not  tired.  Nor  did  she  go,  as  was  her  wont 
after  dinner,  into  the  next  room  and  begin  to  play  a  few  of  the 
airs  and  pieces  that  he  liked.  She  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
oppoute  him.  Her  face  was  troubled ;  and  her  eyes  distant 
and  sad. 

**  Come,  Sylvia,”  he  said,  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  you  are  vexed 
about  something.  What  is  it  P  What  is  the  trouble  P  ” 

am  not  vexed,  really.  It  is  no  matter,”  she  again 
answered. 

Well,  as  his  motto  was  *‘Live,  and  let  live,”  he  was  not 
bound  to  goad  her  into  confidences  she  was  unwilling  to  make ; 
and  as  the  enforced  silence  of  the  room  was  a  rather  painful 
and  lugubrious  business,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  have  a 
look  at  one  or  two  of  the  papers  he  had  brought  down.  He 
went  and  fetched  his  bag.  He  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the 
light }  and  was  soon  deep  in  some  report  as  to  the  water- 
supply  of  London. 

Happening  to  look  up,  however,  he  found  that  his  wife  was 
silently  crying.  Then  he  impatiently  threw  the  book  on  the 
table,  and  demanded  to  know  the  cause.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  roughness  in  his  voice ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  suddenly 
flung  herself  down  before  him,  buried  her  face  in  his  knees, 
and  burst  -into  a  fit  of  wild  sobbing,  in  which  she  made  her 
stammering  confession.  It  was  all  about  her  father.  She 
could  not  bear  to  see  him  suffeiing  this  terrible  anxiety.  It 
was  killing  him.  She  was  sure  the  man  who  had  come  down 
in^  the  train  had  something  to  do  with  these  pecuniary 
troubles,  and  it  was  dreadful  to  her  to  think  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  all  they  could  desire,  while  her  father  was 
driven  to  despair.  All  this  and  more  she  sobbed  out,  like  a 
penitent  child. 

Balfour  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  soft  brown  hair. 

“  Is  that  all,  Sylvia  P  ”  he  said.  **  If  it  is  only  money  your 
father  wants,  he  can  have  that.  I  will  ask  him.” 

She  rose — her  eyes  still  streaming  with  tears— and  kissed 
him  twice.  And  then  she  grew  gayer  in  spirit,  and  went  and 
played  some  music  for  him,  while  he  smoked  his  pipe.  But 
as  he  smoked,  he  thought;  and  his  thoughts' were  rather  bitter 
about  a  man  who,  wanting  money,  had  not  the  courage  to  ask 
for  H,  but  bad  degraded  his  daughter  into  the  position  of  being 
a  beggar  for  it.  And  as  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  business-like 
person,  though  he  had  not  been  trained  up  to  commerce,  he 
determined  to  ascertain  exactly  how  Lord  Willowby’s  affairs 
stood,  before  proffering  him  this  promised  help. 


hardly  regret  that  this  transition- point  has  been  reached. 
Not  that  Mr.  Lewes  shows  himself  incapable  of  handling 
the  delicate  and  fragile  materials  of  the  higher  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  discussions  appear  to  us 
to  be  always  suggestive,  and  sometimes  eminently  in¬ 
structive.  The  ground  of  dissatisfaction  in  reading 
the  earlier  Yolnmes  is  that  the  author  does  not  go 
deeply  enough  into  the  questions  he  partially  lays  bare 
to  sight.  He  is  evidently  bent  on  reaching  the  firm 
territory  of  positive  science,  and  he  deals  with  the 
metaphysical  “  foundations  *’  rather  too  hurriedly  to 
supply  the  reader  with  well-defined  results.  As  an 
example  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  writer’s  idea  of 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  as  one  of  iden- 
tity  between  a  number  of  conditions  viewed  apart 
and  in  combination.  To  make  this  idea  definite  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  it  with 
the  great  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Mr.  Bain 
has  well  shown  how  the  conception  of  causation  is  en¬ 
larged  and  rendered  more  precise  by  the  recognition  of 
this  principle.  Mr.  Lewes  omits  to  make  this  reference, 
and  as  his  theory  stands  it  seems  to  us  to  be  simply  a 
striking  but  vague  suggestion — no  well-defined  doctrine. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us  Mr.  Lewes  appears  to 
have  found  a  subject  after  his  own  heart,  and  one  which 
he  is  willing  to  treat  in  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
fashion.  The  author  is  already  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  country  as  a  physiologist  who  has  familiarised 
himself  with  the  phenomena  of  his  science  by  direct 
observation  and  experiment,  and  who,  both  by  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  literature  of  his  subject  and  by  critical 
skill,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  biological  questions.  His 
earlier  work,  *  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life,*  has 
long  been  recognised  by  specialists  as  a  real  contribution 
to  physiological  science.  This  fact  is  significant,  for 
the  physiologists  by  profession,  especially  in  Germany, 
are  not  too  ready  to  concede  a  loctis  standi  to  one  who 
lacks  the  superficial  credentials  of  the  faculty.  The 
position  achieved  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  the  face  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  is  quite  as  honourable  as  that  reached  by  an¬ 
other  English  “layman”  in  a  very  different  field  of 
research.  It  took  some  little  time  for  the  German 
cathedra-historians  to  admit  the  splendid  contribution 
made  to  Greek  history  by  the  London  banker ;  yet  they 
had  to  do  so.  Similarly  Mr.  Lewes,  though  approach, 
ing  physiological  science  as  a  litterateur  and  not  as  an 
officially  trained  exponent,  has  compelled  members  of 
the  guild  (Zunft)  to  allow  him  a  hearing.  If  the  re¬ 
quisite  qualifications  were  evinced  in  previous  writing, 
they  stand  forth  with  much  greater  distinctness  in  the 
present  volume.  Here  we  have  the  fruits  of  wide  and 
laborious  reading  in  the  four  Europeau  languages  which 
are  able  to  boast  of  a  scientific  literature.  Also  we  see 
the  results  of  long  and  careful  personal  observations. 
Mr.  Lowes  here  proves  in  an  unmistakeable  way  that  he 
knows  the  phenomenon  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
science  from  individual  inspection. 

While  our  author  has  thus  equipped  himself  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  specialist,  he  brings  to  bear  on  his 
field  of  research  a  philosophically  trained  mind  which 
stands  him  in  good  stead  in  the  immensely  difificult 
work  of  grouping  and  interpreting  the  data  of 
physiology.  How  easy  it  is  for  specialists  who  con¬ 
fine  their  view  to  their  own  narrow  field  to  fall  into  crude 
philosophical  error  is  amply  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lewes 
in  the  present  volume.  Scientific  men,  no  less  than 
others,  are  apt  to  personify  abstractions,  and  the  theories 
of  life  propounded  from  time  to  time  clearly  show  the 
working  of  this  impulse.  The  distinguishing  merit  of 
Mr.  Lewes’s  volume  is  that  it  subjects  the  latest 
theoretic  conclusions  of  the  biological  sciences  to  a 
criticism  which  owes  its  pertinence  to  soundness  of 
special  knowledge,  and  its  force  to  largeness  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  philosophic  view.  This  is  a  kind  of  work  which 
few,  if  any,  could  have  done  so  well.  Thus,  without 
drawing  an  invidious  comparison,  one  may  say  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  another  eminent  and  thoroughly  philo¬ 
sophic  biologist,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  this  difficult  task.  Mr.  Spencer  has  a  truly 
marv^ellous  skill  in  amassing  facts,  yet  bis  works  dis- 
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[First  Nurtcr.] 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  “  Problems  ”  will  have 
every  reason  to  be  glad  that  the  author  has  passed  the 
murky  regions  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  entered 
the  clearer  atmosphere  of  scientific  discussion.  Even 
those  who  have  a  special  taste  for  metaphysics  will 
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close  none  of  that  systematic  and  exhaastive  reading 
and  none  of  that  personal  investigation  according  to 
approved  methods  which  are  certain  to  sec  are  for  Mr. 
Lewes  a  wide  attention.  The  work  of  each  writer  is 
slightly  different,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr. 
Spencer’s  special  aims  would  have  been  best  promoted 
by  the  devotion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  time  to  detailed 
researches  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  evidently  given  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  careful  discipline  has,  in  Mr. 
Xjewes’s  case,  borne  excellent  fruit.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  some  of  the  results  reached. 

Mr.  Lewes’s  volume  discusses  four  problems,  namely, 
“  The  Nature  of  Life,”  “  The  Nervous  Mechanism,” 
“  Animal  Automatism,”  and  “  The  Reflex  Theory.”  The 
last  two  are  subjects  of  so  great  a  complexity  and 
difficulty,  and  have  so  peculiar  an  interest,  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  them  in  a  separate  article.  In  the 
present  notice  we  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  conclusions  reached  under  the  first  two  problems. 

Mr.  Lewes  gives  the  key-note  to  his  discussion  in  his 
preface.  The  errors  of  biologists  and  psychologists 
spring,  he  thinks,  from  an  undue  estimate  of  the  results 
of  analysis.  Its  procedure,  he  tells  us,  “  is  artificial  and 
preparatory ;  ”  “  none  of  its  results  are  final,  none  repre¬ 
sent  the  synthetic  reality  of  vital  facts.”  What  we  have 
to  do  is  ”  to  fix  onr  gaze  upon  what  passes  in  the 
oi^anism  and  not  on  what  may  pass  in  the  laboratory 
where  the  conditions  are  different.”  The  whole  of  the 
volume  is  largely  made  up  of  what  the  author  conceives 
to  be  the  consistent  and  emphatic  application  of  this 
leading  idea  to  the  various  disputed  questions  of  bio¬ 
logical  science.  Thus  in  an  early  stage  of  the  exposition 
the  writer  seeks  to  determine  the  distinguishing  character 
of  organisms.  He  rejects  the  idea  that  vital  phenomena  can 
be  reduced  to  terms  of  chemical  and  mechanical  actions. 
This  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  an  organism  there 
is  a  complex  set  of  conditions  which  greatly  modifies 
the  action  of  the  simple  chemical  and  mechanical  forces. 
That  is  to  say,  these  simple  forces  are  controlled  by  a 
higher  mode  of  form,  namely,  vitality.  Mr.  Lewes  gives 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  counteraction  of  ordinary 
mechanical  laws  within  the  organism.  Thus  **  the 
simple  laws  of  diffusion,  as  presented  in  an  oiganism, 
rarely  if  ever  take  effect  in  tissues.”  It  mast  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Lewes  means  by  vital  force 
any  occult  principle  which  raises  organic  processes 
above  the  level  of  determined  phenomena.  On  the 
contrary,  he  takes  pains  to  refute  ^e  supposition  of  any 
such  entity,  and  sJdlfully  exposes  to  view  the  sonrces 
of  this  metempirical  supposition.  At  bottom,  vital 
phenomenon,  like  all  other  material  events,  are  modes 
of  motion,  though  marked  off  from  other  modes  by  the 
intricacy  of  the  conditions.  On  the  one  side,  then,  Mr. 
Lewes  agrees  with  those  who  say  that  organisms  are  not 
machines,  and  on  the  other  side  he  rejects  the  notion 
that  they  are  animated  by  some  transcendent  principle, 
going  so  far  as  to  hint  that  we  mi^ht  just  as  well  con¬ 
struct  an  organism  as  a  machine,  if  we  only  knew  the 
special  synthesis  which  binds  the  elements  together. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Lewes  into  all  the  questions 
touched  under  the  first  problem.  His  definitions  of  life, 
organism,  medium,  properties,  and  functions  are  clear 
and  well  fitted  to  dissipate  clouds  of  mist  from  the  eyes 
of  biological  students.  He  takes  up,  among  other 
interesting  questions,  that  of  the  determination  of  organ 
by  function.  Mr.  Spencer  insists  on  the  reaction  of 
function  on  organ  as  a  prime  fewjtor  in  organic  evolu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lewes  contends  that  in  perfect  strictness 
hinction  is  always  exactly  determined  by  structure.  At 
the  same  time  he  allows  that  action  is  attended  by  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  organ  which  are  the  conditions  of 
stmctural  development.  There  is  not,  then,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  any  radical  disagreement  between  the  two  biolo¬ 
gists,  though  Mr.  Spencer’s  language  may  readily 
*q)pear  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  partial  independence  of 
function.  So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Lewes’s  Incid 
demonstration  of  the  close  relation  of  action  to  agent  is 
ft  valuable  corrective. 

The  most  striking  and  interesting  idea  put  forward 
under  the  first  problem  is  that  of  a  competition  or 


struggle  for  existence  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
orgamsm  between  its  various  tissues  and  organs.  “  The 
existence  of  an  organism  is  not  only  dependent  on  the 
external  existence  of  others,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a 
struggle ;  but  also  on  the  internal  conditions  which  co¬ 
operate  in  the  formation  of  its  structure,  this  stmoture 
being  the  outcome  of  a  struggle.”  The  conditions  of 
the  external  struggle  are,  first,  a  potential  indefiniteness 
of  multiplication ;  secondly,  a  limited  supply  of  food ; 
and,  lastly,  the  competition  of  rivals  all  seeking  thin 
supply.  There  is  a  similar  state  of  things  within  tho 
organism.  The  different  tissues  entering  into  the  several 
organs  have  a  potential  growth  of  unlimited  extent; 
they  are  hindered  from  growing  beyond  certain  limits 
by  the  limitation  of  the  supply  of  pabulum  and  by  the 
competition  of  other  tissues.  What  gives  the  “advan¬ 
tage  ”  in  this  inteimal  struggle  ?  To  this  question  Mr. 
Lewes  does  not  reply  quite  so  fully  as  we  could  wish. 
He  tells  us  that  it  will  be  some  special  organic  af¬ 
finity”  (which  is  in  the  organised  substances  what 
chemical  affinity  is  in  the  anorgajiised),  owing  to  which 
one  particnlar  organ  rather  than  another  assimilates  the 
food  at  their  disposal.  He  also  recognises  that  a  special 
strain  on  an  organ  by  making  a  greater  demand  on 
nutriment  would  serve  to  determine  the  direction  of 
growth.  Mr.  Lewes  argues  that  this  idea  helps  “  to 
enlarge  the  terms  ”  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  l^^ural 
Selection  “  so  as  to  make  it  inclnde  all  the  biological 
conditions,  and  thus  explain  many  of  the  variations 
which  Natural  Selection — in  the  restricted  acceptation 
— leaves  out  of  account.”  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Lewes 
thinks  his  principle  serves  to  throw  light  on  those  pro¬ 
cesses  of  “  spontaneous  ”  or  accidental  variation  which 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  assumes,  and  to  connect  these  with 
those  other  processes  of  external  selection  which  this 
theory  more  especially  defines. 

Mr.  Lewes’s  idea  is  a  highly  suggestive  one,  yet  it  is 
not,  we  conceive,  sufficiently  developed  to  receive  an 
exact  critical  appreciation.  As  a  step  towards  clearing 
up  the  mystery  of  spontaneous  variations  it  strikes  ns 
as  being  of  high  value,  though  much  needs  still  to  be 
done  before  it  can  be  seen  to  cover  all  the  phenomena 
included  in  these  processes.  As  to  the  identity  of  this 
internal  competition  with  the  external  struggle  of  whole 
organisms  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Lewes  somewhat  mag¬ 
nifies  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  two  opera¬ 
tions.  For  one  thing,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  the  str^c^e 
between  tissues  and  organs  is  greatly  limited  by  the  foot 
of  the  close  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  an  organism. 
Thus,  in  showing  how  it  is  that  a  blacksmith’s  arm  can¬ 
not  increase  in  strength  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
author  reminds  us  that  larger  muscles  imply  larger 
arteries,  more  connective  tissue,  and  so  on.  Now  there  is 
clearly  an  analogy  between  this  and  the  fact  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  different  classes  of  a  society.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  growth  of  the  artist  class  is  clearly  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  industrial  class  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  this  term.  But  natural  selection  acts  as  between 
individuals  of  the  same  class,  and  here  the  fact  of  inter¬ 
dependence  does  not  exert  the  influence  described.  It 
is  plain,  indeed,  that  we  have  here  reached  the  fonda* 
mental  difference  between  external  and  internal  struggle 
and  selection.  In  the  bodily  organism  there  are  not  a 
number  of  like  tissues  and  organs  competing  for  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  there  are  in  a  society  a  number 
of  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  journalists.  And  as  a  result 
of  this  difference  the  intern^  straggle  is  unaccompanied 
by  the  phenomenon  of  extinction,  which  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  external  rivalry.  So  far  as  Mr.  l^wea  tella 
us  there  is  nothing  in  the  competition  of  tissues  and 
organs  answering  to  the  extirpation  of  individuals, 
families,  and  races.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  cannot  but 
think  a  good  deal  of  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Darwin  to 
short  of  the  mark.  When  he  says  that  natural  selection 
is  nothing  but  a  survival  of  some  variation,  whether 
advantageous  or  indifferent,  he  seems  to  us  to  be  over¬ 
looking  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  process,  the  extinction  and  extirpation  of  the  leas 
fevoured  by  the  more  favoured.  So  for,  then,  as  we  can 
judge  of  the  real  sigpiificance  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  idea,  w© 
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would  accord  it  considerablo  valae,  though  we  suspect 
that  the  author  is  here  falling  into  a  kind  of  error 
against  which  he  is  frequently  warning  his  readers, 
namely,  the  overlooking  of  the  points  of  diversity  in 
things  which  have  a  certain  measure  of  resemhlance. 

Our  author's  second  problem,  which  discusses  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  deals 
with  too  technical  a  subject  to  be  of  equal  interest  with 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  his  volume.  Yet  to  all  who 
desire  to  know  how  much,  or,  rather,  how  little,  is  as 
yet  ascertained  respecting  the  anatomical  and  physiolo¬ 
gical  basis  of  mind,  these  chapters  are  to  be  highly 
recommended.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Lewes  best 
displays  the  advantages  of  that  combination  of  imme¬ 
diate  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  large  scientific 
insight  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  He  argues 
from  anatomical  and  embryological  data  that  there  is 
no  such  sharp  distinction  between  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  elements  of  the  nervous  substance  as  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed,  and  he  shows  how  slight  is  the 
inductive  basis  of  the  proposition  that  fibres  are 
uniformly  connected  with  cells.  He  assigns  gp'eat  im¬ 
portance  to  the  neuroglia  or  the  amorphous  substance 
which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  cerebral  tissue. 
Taking  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  observation,  he 
argues  that  the  cells  of  the  brain  and  other  centres  are 
not  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  cerebral  functions,  sensation, 
motor  impulse,  <kc.,  and  he  gives  his  readers  a  truly 
entertaining  earposS  of  ^Hhe  superstition  of  the  cell,” 
which  assigns  definite  mental  functions  to  particular 
classes  of  cell.  In  Mr.  Lewes's  view  the  nervous  centres 
consist,  not  of  so  many  isolated  lines  of  communication, 
but  of  a  continuous  medium  (made  up  of  cells,  fibres, 
and  neuroglia),  the  whole  of  which  is  agitated  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  excitation,  though  this  excitation  travels  with 
special  force  in  one  particular  direction,  because,  owing 
to  special  peripheral  connexions  and  frequent  action  in 
directions  determined  by  these  connexions,  there  are 
formed  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  idea  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  identity  of  nervous  tissue,  and  of  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  special  function  on  the  special  peripheral  con¬ 
nexions  of  the  particular  centre,  which  the  author  here 
introduces  for  toe  purpose  of  upsetting  the  pretensions 
of  the  cell,  and  of  refuting  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  specific  energy  of  the  various  sensory  and  motor 
elements,  is  carried  still  further  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  functions  of  the  lower  centres  to  those 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Lewes 
most  boldly  assails  current  views,  and  the  interest  of 
the  question  requires  that  wo  should  discuss  it  with 
some  fulness.  This  we  propose  to  do  in  a  second 
paper. 


VICTOR  HUGO’S  NEW  POEM. 

L'Art  d'itre  Grand-Phe.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy. 

It  seems  only  a  few  days  ago— it  is  in  point  of  fact 
only  a  few  weeks — since  the  second  part  of  the  *  Legende 
des  Siecles '  came  out,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
fifteen  years  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  part,  and 
already  wo  are  asked  to  read  another  and  a  bulky  volume 
of  fresn  poems  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  rapidity  of  publica¬ 
tion  might  at  first  excite  suspicion.  The  reader  might 
not  unjustly  ask  himself  if  this  fecundity  of  production 
had  not  a  close  and  ominous  resemblance  to  the  garrulity 
of  old  ago  ;  he  might  fairly  consider  whether  the  aged 
poet  was  not  in  danger  of  doing  too  much.  The  second 
part  of  *  La  Legende  des  Siecles,'  he  might  argue,  is  not, 
although  published  recently,  the  work  of  recent  times  ; 
it  is  the  long  labour  of  years  put  together  and  given  to 
the  world  at  last.  But  here  is  a  volume  of  poems  that 
can  only  bo  of  the  most  recent  production,  because  it  is 
about  Victor  Hugo's  grandchildren,  and  we  know  that 
the  venerable  poet  has  not  long  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
being  a  grandfather.  They  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
showing  how  much  of  his  former  power  remains  with 
him.  The  fact  that  a  few  months  ago,  just  before  the 
publication  of  the  second  part  of  the  *  Legende  des 
Sidles,*  Victor  Hugo  published  a  short  poem  to  his 
granddaughter,  which  deserved  to  rank  with  the  most 


beautiful  of  his  poems,  did  not  of  necessity  diminish  the 
vague  uncertainty  of  the  poet's  admirers.  An  old 
might  easily  write  one  charming  poem  to  a  child  who 
would  yet  be  unable  to  fill  a  large  volume  with  similar 
poems  that  should  not  only  not  diminish  but  be  ex. 
pected  to  add  to  his  name.  But  all  who  open  this 
volume  with  a  natural  hesitation  and  misgiving  will  be 
as  willingly  disappointed  in  their  dread  as  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  devotees  will  be  delighted  in  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  faith.  For  the  new  volume  seems  to  come 
from  a  brain  as  vigorous  and  a  hand  as  firm  as  the 
brain  that  thought  out  the  preface  to  *  Cromwell,'  and 
the  hand  that  held  the  lash  so  stoutly  over  the  Third 
Napoleon.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  senility  here  ;  and 
if  it  has  not  the  fire  of  youth,  it  has  all  the  firm  strength 
and  beauty  of  its  author's  prime. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  volume  show  the  content 
of  the  exile.  From  the  shadow  of  great  woods  he  sends 
forth  his  doubts  whether,  after  all  that  he  has  seen,  he 
would  return  to  the  straggle,  even  if  a  god  were  to  offer 
j  him  glory,  youth,  love,  strength,  and  victory.  He  has 
fought,  he  says,  a  good  fight  m  his  time  ;  he  has  waged 
war  against  emperors,  and  borne  the  brunt  of  millions 
of  men  without  yielding,  to  find  himself  defeated  by  a 
little  child,  and  thanking  God  for  having  placed — 

Les  pontes  aupr^s  des  berceaux  endormis. 

The  war-worn  veteran  poet  who  has  striven  so  strenu¬ 
ously  in  his  time  with  all  that  he  fancied  evil  or  unjust 
rests  at  last,  like  Peele's  aged  man-at-arms,  his  locks 
turned  silver  by  time,  his  helmet  now  a  hive  for  bees, 
finding  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  companionship 
of  two  children : — 

Moi  qn’un  petit  enfant  rend  tout  a  fait  stupide, 

J’en  ai  deux ;  George  et  Jeanne  ;  et  je  prends  Tun  pour  guide 
Et  I’autre  pour  lumi^re,  et  j’accours  a  leiir  voix, 

Vu  qus  George  a  deux  ans  et  que  Jeanne  a  dix  mois. 

Leuri  essais  d'exister  sont  divinement  gauches ; 

On  croit,  dans  leur  parole  oil  tremblent  des  Sbauches, 

Voir  un  reste  du  ciel  qui  se  dissipe  et  fuit ; 

Et  moi  qui  suis  le  soir,  et  raoi  qui  suis  la  nuit, 

Moi  dont  le  destin  p&le  et  froid  se  d^colore, 

J’ai  rattendrissement  de  dire  :  ils  sont  I’Aurore. 

This  is  Victor  Hugo  of  the  best ;  the  line — 

Leurs  essais  d’exister  sont  divinement  gauches — 

would  not  be  easily  surpassed  from  the  “  Feuilles 
d’Antomne.”  A  short  poem  shows  the  poet  and  the  two 
children  wandering  in  a  wood  together  : — 

Je  prendrai  par  la  main  les  deux  petits  enfants ; 

J*aime  les  bois  oh  sont  les  chevreuils  et  les  faons, 

Oh  les  serfs  tachet^s  suivent  les  biches  blanches 
Et  se  dressent  dans  Tombre  effraj^s  par  les  branches  ; 

Car  les  fauves  sont  pleins  d’une  telle  vapeur 
Que  le  frais  tremblement  des  feuilles  leur  fait  peur. 

Les  arbres  ont  cela  de  profond  qu’ils  vous  montrent, 

Que  I’Eden  seul  est  vrai.  que  les  coeurs  s’y  rencontrent, 

^  que,  hors  les  amours  et  les  nids,  tout  est  vain  ; 

Th^ocrite  souvent  dans  le  hallier  divin 
Crut  entendre  marcher  doucement  la  m^nade. 

C’est  14  que  je  ferais  ma  lente  promenade, 

Avec  les  deux  marmots.  J’entendrai  tour  k  tour, 

Ge  que  George  conseille  a  J eanne,  doux  amour, 

Et  que  Jeanne  enseigne  k  George.  En  patriarche 
Que  m^nent  les  enfants,  je  r^glerai  ma  marche, 

Sur  le  temps  que  prendront  leurs  jeux  et  leurs  repas, 

Et  sur  la  petitesse  aimable  de  leur  pas. 

Ils  cueilleront  des  fleurs,  ils  mangeront  des  mhres. 

O  vaste  apaisement  des  forhts !  6  murmures ! 

Avril  Tient  calmer  tout,  venant  tout  embaumer, 

Je  n’ai  point  d’affaire  ici-bas  que  d’aimer. 

All  this  is  very  beautiful  and  tender,  and  not  in  the 
least  foolish.  We  are  not  presented  with  a  lachr^^ose 
picture  of  an  old  man  whimpering  over  two  children 
about  his  lost  youth,  and  cutting  the  sorry  figure  that 
belongs  rightly  to  idle  regrets,  but,  instead,  an  old  man 
who  has  bravely  done  his  part  in  the  world,  and,  though 
he  means  to  do  more,  can  now  wander  in  the  green 
fields  with  those  whose  future  is  all  before  them,  make 
play  for  them,  and  watch  their  growth  with  tender 
interest,  not  omitting  to  sow  in  their  minds  seeds  of 
higher  thoughts.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
baby-books  ever  written,  and  for  some  things  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  author's  works,  if  only  to  show 
the  marvellous  variety  of  a  genius  that  could  write  ‘  Les 
Miserables  '  and  then  this. 
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The  work  might  almost  be  absorbed  into  the  scheme  must  succeed  in  whatever  he  puts  his  hand  to.  Among 
of  the^  ‘  L6gende  des  Sidles  *  under  the  heading  **  baby,”  novelists,  among  dramatists,  among  poets,  among  poli- 
for  it  is  the  very  epic  of  babydom.  It  could  only  bo  the  tical  writers,  a  high  place  must  be  found  for  him,  and 
work  of  a  Frenchman,  and  among  Frenchmen  onlv  of  now  the  literature  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  minds  and 
Victor  Hugo.  When  we  said  that  there  was  nothing  movements  of  children — from  ‘  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  * 
foolish  in  the  book,  we  of  course  spoke  from  the  French  to  the  *  Levana  *  of  Richter,  and  the  impossible  ‘  Emile  * 
point  of  view.  The  line  between  the  sublime  and  the  of  Rousseau — has  received  a  most  valuable  addition ;  a 
ridiculous  is  not  drawn  at  the  same  points  across  the  poem  has  been  written  about  children  that  is  neither 
Channel  as  it  is  for  our  insular  Anglo-Saxon  minds,  and  ridiculous,  nor  pedantic,  nor  dull,  whose  author  genuinely 
as  a  rule,  when  a  Frenchman  gets  on  the  subject  of  appreciates  and  understands  the  infantile  mind,  and 
children,  we  must  make  allowance  for  a  certain  amount  makes  his  readers  take  a  pleasure  in  following  him  in  his 
of  exaggeration  of  thought  and  language.  study.  Perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  g^ven  to 

We  regret  not  to  have  space  to  quote  much  more,  or  ‘  L’Art  dAtre .  Grand- pere  *  is  to  repeat  that  it  is  worthy 
else  citations  should  be  made  from  the  perfect  “  Sieste  of  Victor  Hugo,  for  it  contains  as  many  of  his  merits  and 
de  Jeanne,”  from  the  delightful  “  Jardin  des  Plantes  ”  perhaps  as  few  of  his  defects  as  anything  he  has  ever 
section,  where  the  poet  has  entered  so  perfectly  into  the  done.  The  merely  horrible,  the  painful  exaggeration, 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  children  in  connexion  with  wild  the  laboriously  drawn-out  fancy,  are  not  to  be  found  here ; 
animals,  or  from  the  grand  **  EpopSe  du  Lion.”  We  though  the  old  aggressive  manner,  which  is  cha- 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  the  first  verse  of  racteristic  of  the  author,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  na- 
the  “  Chanson  pour  faire  danser  en  rond  les  petits  tural  accompaniment  of  a  strong  spirit,  still  breaks  out 
enfants,”  which  is  full  of  the  music  that  is  made  to  set  here  and  there,  this  is  but  a  trifling  blemish  to  set 
little  feet  dancing : —  against  the  beauty  of  thought,  the  grace  of  form,  the 


Grand  bal  sous  le  tamarin. 

On  danse  et  on  tambourine. 

Tons  parlent  sans  chagrin, 

Mathurin  a  Mathurine, 

Mathurioe  i  Mathurin. 

Citation,  however,  from  the  concluding  and  most  serious 
part  of  the  volume,  “  Que  les-  petits  liront  quand  ils 
seront  grands,”  we  must  make ;  first  from  that  called 
“  Progres  ”  : — 

En  avant,  grande  marche  humaine  ; 

People,  change  de  region. 

O  larve,  deviens  ph^nomine ; 

O  troupeau,  deviens  legion. 

Conrs,  aigle,  oii  tu  vois  Taube  4clore. 

L’acceptation  de  I’aurore 
N’est  interdit  qu’aux  hiboux. 

Dans  le  soleil  Lieu  se  devine  ; 

Le  rayon  a  I’^me  divine 

Et  I’Ame  humaine  4  ses  deux  boots. 

II  vient  de  Tune  et  vole  4  I’autre ; 

II  est  pens4e,  ^tant  clart4  ; 

En  haut  archange,  en  bas  ap6tre, 

En  haut  flamme,  en  bas  liberty. 

II  cr4e  Horace  ainsi  que  Dante, 

Dore  la  rose  aujvent  pendante, 

Et  le  chaos  o4  noiu  voguons ; 

De  la  m^me  4meraude  il  touche 
L’humble  plume  de  Toiseau-mooche 
Et  r4pre  ^ille  des  dragons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Homme,  franchis  les  mers.  Secoue 
Dans  r^ume  tout  le  pass4  ; 

Allume  en  ^toupe  4  ta  proue 
Le  chanvre  du  gibet  bris4. 

Gravis  les  montagnes,  4crase 
Tous  les  vieux  monstres  dans  la  vase ; 

Ressemble  aox  anciens  Apollons ; 

Quand  r4p4e  est  juste,  elle  est  pure  ; 

Va  done !  car  Thomme  a  pour  parure 
Le  sang  de  I’hydre  4  ses  t^ons. 

In  the  first  five  lines  of  “Fraternite  ”  may  be  found  the 
inspiration  of  the  volume  : — 

Je  r4ve  I’^quitA,  la  v4rit4  profonde, 

L’amour  qui  veut,  I’espoir  qui  luit,  la  foi  qui  fonde, 

Et  le  people  4clair4  plut6t  que  ch4ti4. 

Je  r4ve  la  douceur,  la  bontd,  la  piti6, 

Et  le  vaste  pardon.  De  la  ma  solitude. 

Here  we  have  Victor  Hugo  as  that  prophet  of  liberty — 
the  lover  of  liberty  and  the  people — who,  bennning  life 
with  love  of  La  Vendee,  became  from  the  devoted 
loyalist  of  the  **  Odes  et  Ballades  ”  the  leading  republi¬ 
can  of  literature. 


against  the  beauty  of  thought,  the  grace  of  form,  the 
vivid  power  of  expression,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the 
intense  humanity  which  shine  as  clearly  here  as  in  any 
of  his  works.  Only  one  gift  seems  at  present  to  be  de* 
nied  to  Victor  Hugo,  as  it  seems  almost  to  be  denied  to 
all  modern  poetry  of  the  first  class,  humour ;  that  is,  hu¬ 
mour  proper,  apart  from  satire  or  gprotesque.  It 
is  no  fault  of  Victor  Hugo’s  that  he  is  not 
humorous,  any  more  than  it  is  a  defect  in  him  that  ho 
could  not  write  a  book  on  house-painting.  But  it  is 
just  as  well  to  remember,  even  in  our  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm,  that  our  deity  is  not  quite  perfection,  that  it  is . 
enough  to  give  him  praise  for  what  he  can  do,  without 
insisting  upon  endowing  him  with  all  the  gi^  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  question  whether  some  element  of  the 
humorous  would  not  have  made  ‘  L’Art  d’etre  Grand- 
pere  *  a  more  perfect  poem  of  child-life.  Victor  Hugo 
is  not  likely  to  ever  take  rank  as  a  humorist.  He  h^ 
done  so  much  that  has  been  unexpected  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  predict  with  certainty  that  he  may  not  even  yet 
claim  the  right  by  some  new  work.  But  it  is  scarcely 
likely.  He  has  too  often  shown  himself  wanting  in 
appreciation  of  the  humorous  to  develop  a  capacity  for 
it  now,  and  in  this,  if  assuming  him  equal  in  all  things 
else,  he  must  of  necessity  give  place  to  such  a  writer  as 
Goethe.  But  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  any 
such  child-epic  as  this  would  have  been  more  perfect 
had  it  added,  to  all  its  other  gifts,  that  of  humour, 
taking  it  as  it  is,  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  volumes  Victor  Hugo  and  modern  France 
have  produced. 


Tous  les  vieux  monstres  dans  la  vase ;  ALL  FOR  HERSELF. 

^emble  aqxanci6n.Apolloii»:  M  for  HtrtM.  By  Shirlay  Smith.  In  Three  Volumes.  Lon- 

Quand  1  «p«e  est  juste,  eUe  est  pure  ;  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Vadonc!  car  I  nomme  a  pour  parure  ^  /.  i  i  • 

Le  sang  de  I’hydre  4  ses  talons.  There  is  no  great  excellence  of  style  in  this  novel,  no 

In  the  first  five  lines  of  “  Fraternite  ”  may  be  found  the  richness  of  imagination  or  wit,  no  briUmney  of  dialogue, 

inspiration  of  the  volume y®‘  q“a“ries  of  good  work,  and 

SO  much  of  them  that  it  stands  out  considerably  above 
Je  Hve  1 4quit4,  la  v4rit4  profonde,  ordinary  run  of  novels.  The  personage  whose  cha- 

L amour  qui  veut,  respoir  qui  Imt,  la  foi  qui  fonde,  it  .mi  •  j  mi®  •  • 

Et  le  peuple  4clair4  plut6t  que  ch4ti4.  racter  is  labelled  in  the  title  is  drawn  with  a  verisimili- 

Je  r4ve  la  douceur,  la  bonte,  la  piti6,  tude  which  the  plainness  of  the  style  and  the  homeliness 

Et  le  vaste  pardon.  De  14  ma  solitude.  of  the  moralising  render  all  the  more  vivid  and  startling. 

Here  we  have  Victor  Hugo  as  that  prophet  of  liberty —  If  this  character  is  not  a  close  transcript  from  life,  it 
the  lover  of  liberty  and  the  people — who,  beginning  life  shows  very  high  powers  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the 
with  love  of  La  Vendee,  became  from  the  devoted  author.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  an  unpractised 
loyalist  of  the  “  Odes  et  Ballades  ”  the  leading  republi-  novelist — this  seems  to  be  the  writer’s  first  work  to 
can  of  literature.  vulgarise  such  a  character,  either  by  an  imitation  of 

Many  years  ago  it  was  said  of  Victor  Hugo  that  ad-  Thackeray’s  cynicism,  or  by  throwing  over  her  the  swt 
vancing  years,  which  diminish  so  many  reputations  and  of  romantic  fascination  which  Ouida  or  Miss 
strip  off  the  tinsel  of  so  many  a  success,  only  served  to  Broughton  would^  have  gi7en  to  such  a  womam 
heighten  the  glory  of  the  great  founder  of  the  romantic  Instead  of  overlaying  the  character  with  any  borrowed 
school,  and  to  prove  him  stronger  and  greater  than  he  coats  of  paint,  the^  author  descril^  her  and  the  mci- 
was  before.  The  statement  was  true  then ;  it  is  true  dents  of  her  life  with  a  kind  of  biographical  plainness 


still.  His  last  work  is  only  one  proof  more  of  the  great  as  if  she  had  been  the  intimate  inend.  oi  tne  nerome, 
and  varied  extent  of  his  genius,  which,  like  the  too-  privy  to  all  her  acts  and  plots,  and  had  resolved  to  tell 
often  cited  example  of  the  steam-hammer  that  can  crush  her  story,  not  exactly  as  a  pattern  to  others,  but  partly 
quartz  and  break  a  nutshell,  seems  capable  of  almost  as  a  career  in  itself  remarkable,  and  Mrtly  as  a  w^mg 
svery  exertion.  It  really  does  seem  as  if  Victor  Hugo  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  whether  as  conspirators 
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or  as  victims.  The  result  is  a  novel  of  verj  great 
interest,  the  well-told  stor^  of  a  character  not  by  anj 
means  wholly  new  to  fiction,  but  a  striking  character, 
and  one  sufficiently  new  to  justify  her  story  being  told. 

Cecilia  Westbrook,  the  lady  whose  motto  is  ^^all  for 
herself,”  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  but — and  here  she 
dififers  from  the  adorable  Becky — not  particularly  clever 
except  in  the  art  of  using  all  her  advantages  for  the 
management  of  men,  and  scheming  with  such  skill  as  to 
avoid  suspicion  from  all  but  her  victims.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  in  a  large  family,  and  was  adopted  when 
a  child  by  an  uncle  and  aunt  w^se  fiEunily  consisted  of 
an  only  son.  Cecilia’s  first  venture  was  to  try  to  get 
possession  of  her  uncle’s  wealth,  which  amounted  to 
the  princely  sum  of  30,0002.  a-year.  A  very  easy  plan 
would  have  been  to  marry  her  cousin,  for  he  was  madly 
in  love  with  her,  but  this  did  not  suit  her  ambition,  as 
her  cousin  was  only  a  rich  nobody,  and  showed  no  pro¬ 
mise  of  becoming  anything  more.  Cissy  wished  to 
shine  in  high  society  ;  she  h^  beauty  and  distinction  of 
look,  and  she  worked  hard  to  acquire  accomplishments 
and  plotted  steadily  for  wealth.  Her  cousin  Edgar  was 
rather  a  good  fellow,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of 
getting  him  disinherited  and  her  own  name  put  in  his 
place ;  but  she  persevered,  shamed  him  into  evil  courses 
by  taunting  him  with  unmanliness,  tried  to  tempt  him 
into  stealing  a  diamond  ring  to  cover  some  betting  losses, 
and,  when  his  honesty  held  out,  stole  the  ring  herself, 
contrived  to  have  the  blame  thrown  on  him,  and  so  at 
last  succeeded  in  prejudicing  his  mother  against  him 
and  procuring  his  exclusion  from  the  coveted  property. 
His  father  and  mother  being  dead,  he  disinherited,  and 
she  mistress  of  30,0002.  a-year,  now  at  last  the  object 
of  her  ambition  was  within  her  grasp ;  but  just  as  she 
was  kissing  the  ring  in  her  joy  over  it  as  the 
instrument  of  such  good  fortune,  a  misfortune 
happened — she  looked  up,  and  saw  her  cousin  by 
her  side,  staring  at  her  and  the  ring  in  speech¬ 
less  astonishment  and  reproachfulness.  Here  was  a 
quandary,  for  her  oousin  had  never  suspected  her,  she 
all  the  time  professing  to  be  bis  friend,  and  deeply  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  disappearance  of  the  ring  nmde  it  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  believe  him  innocent ;  but  she  played 
a  bold  game,  told  him  that  she  had  stolen  the  ring 
merely  to  try  his  love,  promised,  if  he  now  showed  his 
confidence  in  her,  to  consent  to  his  oft-repeated  request, 
and  marry  him.  The  poor  fellow  only  half-believed, 
but  was  too  madly  in  love  to  say  that  he  distrusted. 
They  were  married.  He  died  in  five  years,  heartbroken 
by  his  wife’s  heartless  indifference  to  him,  and  Cecilia 
was  left  a  beautiful  widow  of  twenty-three,  with  a 
fortune  of  30,0002.  a-year.  She  passed  a  brief  period  of 
mourning  in  preparing  for  that  entrance  to  the  fashion- 
able  world  for  which  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
wealth  qualified  her,  if  she  coula  only  succeed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  proper  introduction.  An  introduction  she  did 
obtain,  ana  a  very  brilliant  figure  she  cut,  though  she 
overreached  herself  in  the  end.  We  leave  the  story,  of 
which  we  have  given  the  prelude,  to  the  reader. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  novel  is  the  plot  by  which 
Cecilia  obtained  possession  of  her  wealth.  It  is  too 
improbable-looking,  though  by  no  means  impossible. 
We  daresay  the  writer  would  not  have  ventured  upon 
imagining  this  episode  without  some  warrant  for  it  in 
an  actual  occurrence,  but  a  novelist  should  practise  re¬ 
serve  even  in  the  use  of  truth  when  he  travels  too  far 
beyond  common  experience.  A  novelist  who  uses  truth 
too  unsparin^y  is  likely  to  be  accused  of  wild  im¬ 
probability.  There  are  many  people,  wo  should  think, 
who  would  pronounce  the  whole  conception  of  such  a 
woman  an  outrage  on  probability  when  the  character 
is  treated  au  serieux  and  not  with  a  cynical  or  romantic 
purpose.  Yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  writer  can  fairly 
DC  accused  of  exaggeration.  Cecilia’s  selfishness  is  not 
made  too  gross.  Her  punishment  is  accomplished  by 
her  really  falling  in  love,  though  the  author  is  careful 
to  make  that  good  action  as  little  of  a  virtue  as  possible, 

assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  object  of  her  affections 
was  the  man  who  remained  longest  insensible  to  her 
charms. 


MUSIC. 

0 

MUSIC  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

We  had  some  time  ago  occasion  to  notice  a  concert  of 
the  University  Musiesd  Society  at  Cambridge,  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music  on  Joachim.  We  then  gave  a  list  of  the  works  by 
modem  German  composers  which  owed  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country  to  the  progressive  energy  of 
that  Society.  To  this  list  two  important  eomposidona 
by  Johannes  Brahms  have  been  added  during  the  Easter 
term  of  the  present  year,  viz.,  a  second  collection  of 
**  Liebeslieder  Walzer,”  and  a  setting  for  alto  solo  and 
chorus  of  male  voices  of  an  episode  from  Goethe’s 
**  Harzreise.”  The  concerts  at  which  these  novelties 
were  produced  took  place  on  the  18th  and  22nd  inst. 
respectively,  the  former  being  devoted  to  chamber  music, 
while  at  the  latter  an  efficient  band  and  the  chorus  of  the 
Society  were  employed.  The  interesting  programme  of 
the  second  concert  wo  subjoin  in  full : — 

1.  Overture  to  Die  Meietwsinger  von  Niirnberg.  (Wagner.) 

2.  Kbapsodie  for  alto  solo  and  chorus  of  male  voices,  Op.  53. 

(Brahms.) 

3.  The  46th  Psalm  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (first  time.) 

(C.  Villiers  Stanford.) 

4.  Symphony  No.  IV.  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  (Schumann.) 

The  performance  of  Wagner’s  brilliant  prelude  held 
an  intermediate  position  between  two  renderings  of  the 
same  work  recently  witnessed  by  us  at  a  New  Phil¬ 
harmonic  concert,  under  Herr  Ganz,  and  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  under  the  composer’s  own  direction,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  pieces  at  Cambridge  being  infinitely  more 
spirited  than  the  former,  bnt  less  refined  as  regards 
gradations  of  tempo  and  strength  than  the  latter.  The 
'pianissimos  which  Wagner  achieves  with  an  orchestra 
of  180  performers  are,  it  is  true,  all  but  unique. 
Brahms’s  “Rhapsody”  is  a  most  effective  piece  of 
orchestral  colouring,  painted  grrw-en-^m,  to  suit  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  words,  but  enlivened  by 
interesting  musical  and  declamatory  passages.  The 
first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  describe  the  pangs  of 
darkest  despair,  leading  to  scorning  of  mankind  and 
“  barren  self-seeking.”  The  illustration  of  these  feel¬ 
ings  is  effected  chiefly  bj  the  orchestral  accompaniment, 
the  vocal  part  consisting  of  broken  phrases  of  the 
nature  of  recitative.  When  at  last  a  hope  of  relief  is 
held  out  by  the  poet,  Brahms  introduces  a  chorus  of 
male  voices,  which,  together  with  the  contralto,  de¬ 
livers  the  message  from  above,  to  a  melody  of  hymn-like 
character.  From  a  poetic  point  of  view  the  piece  is 
decidedly  impressive,  but  as  regards  vocal  effect  it  is 
based  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  solo  voice 
can  make  itself  heard  amidst  a  powerful  chorus,  unless 
relieved  by  graphic  distinctions  of  rhythm  and  melody. 
The  beautiful  and  sympathetic  voice  of  Mile.  Bedeker 
all  but  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  alluded 
to,  and  the  chorus  did  its  part  well,  but  the  audience 
remained  cold,  reserving,  it  appears,  its  warmest  applause 
for  the  next  work  on  the  list,  the  setting  of  the  46th 
Psalm,  by  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  the  able  conductor  of 
the  Society,  to  whose  energy  and  intelligence  the  laudable 
results  attained  are  mainly  due.  The  psalm  opens  with 
a  short  and  cleverly  instrumented  introduction  for  the 
orchestra,  followed  by  a  chorus  in  E  flat  allegro  maes¬ 
toso.  The  opening  phrase  of  the  words  runs,  “  God  ia 
our  hope  and  strength,”  a  second  chain  of  ideas  being 
indicated  by  the  “  Therefore  will  we  not  fear  though 
the  earth  be  moved,”  <fcc.  This  contrast  between  un- 
shakeable  confidence  and  the  dangers  surrounding  it 
has  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the  -musician,  and 
^ves  rise  to  a  piece  of  music  as  full  of  feeling  aa 
it  is  technically  perfect.  It  is  followed  by  a  vocal 
quartet,  andante  con  moto,  melodiously  attractive  and 
exceedingly  well  written  for  the  voices.  The  solo  parta 
were  sung  by  Miles.  Priedlander  and  Redeker,  the 
Rev.  L.  Borissow  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Cobb,  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  being  members  of  the  Society.  One  and  all  did 
their  duty,  and  the  fine  soprano  of  Mile.  Priedlander 
especially  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  the  melodioua 
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passages  culminatiDg  in  a  delicious  B  natural,  if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us.  The  chorus,  “  The 
heathen  make  much  ado,”  No.  3,  is  somewhat  loud  in 
character,  and  ends  in  a  Maestoso  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  sacred  art.  If  this  piece  seems  to 
be  conceived  in  the  vein  of  Meyerbeer,  the  ensuing 
baritone  solo  (the  Rev.  W.  Jekyll)  partakes  as  distinctly 
of  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn.  8t.  Paul  has  evidently 
been  in  the  composer’s  mind  while  writing  it,  and  a 
better  model — if  model  there  mnst  be — he  could  not 
have  chosen.  A  choral  fugue,  somewhat  conventional  in 
melodious  conception,  but  evincing  accomplished  musi¬ 
cianship,  finished  a  work  which  does  great  credit  to  its 
author,  and  causes  us  to  look  forward  to  his  further 
compositions  with  much  interest.  The  cordial  applause 
of  the  audience  showed  the  just  appreciation  in  which 
Mr.  Stanford’s  merits  as  a  conductor  and  composer  are 
held  in  Cambridge.  An  adequate  performance  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  D  Minor  Symphony  brought  the  concert  to  a 
close. 


DEAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYS  AT  THE  GAIETY. — l’AMI  FRITZ.” 

Lovers  of  the  French  stage  must  feel  duly  grateful  to 
^Ir.  Hollingshead  for  having  started  an  annual  series  of 
French  plays  over  here,  and  for  having  begun  his  second 
season  with  the  famous  L*Ami  Fritz.  Those  who  had 
not  seen  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  comedy  at  the 
The&tre  Fran9ais  were  not  a  little  anxious  to  witness  its 
representation  on  London  boards,  although  with  a 
different  company  from  that  through  which  it  first 
gained  celebrity.  Of  the  play  itself,  as  a  play,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  disappointing,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  answer  to  the  expectation  of  those 
who  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  The  plot  of  the  play  may 
be  described  roughly  thus : — First  act,  the  hero  makes  a 
bet  that  he  will  not  marry ;  second  act,  he  falls  in  love  ; 
third  act,  he  marries,  and  loses  his  bet.  Those  who 
desire  further  development  of  the  story  may  be  informed 
that  Fritz  is  a  worthy,  well-to-do  gourmand^  whose  chief 
pleasure  in  life  is  the  eating  of  little  dinners  and  joyous 
drinking  with  his  boon  companions,  and  that  his 
stomach  is  first  affected  by  the  delightful  cooking  of 
the  heroine  before  his  heart  is  touched  by  her  physical 
or  mental  beautv.  Besides  this,  the  play  has  a  strong 
moral  motive  which  is  distinctly  opposed  to  that  of  a 
recent  much-talked-of  pamphlet,  a  moral  motive  whose 
sole  aim  and  object  is  the  population  of  France, 
energetically  furthered  by  a  loquacious  and  vehement  old 
Rabbi.  But  the  play  is  very  sweet  and  pretty,  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  stoiy  such  as  only  perhaps  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  could  write,  a  Theocritean  idyl  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
acting  was,  of  course,  admirable.  The  company  is  not 
the  original  one,  but  it  is  carefully  select^,  and  the 
combined  result  is  most  successful — a  combined  result  of 
universal  merit  such  as  is  unfortunately  rarely  to  be  met 
with  upon  onr  stage  unless  in  the  case  of  some  excep¬ 
tional  benefit.  M.  Frederic  Febvre’s  study  of  Fritz 
Kobus  is  perfect.  The  joyous  epicurean,  kindly,  hearty, 
and  happy,  of  the  first  act  was  admirably  rendered. 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  hero  incarnate  could  have 
presented  no  other  appearance  than  this — it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  him  otherwise.  In  the  second 
act,  the  acting  becomes  more  difficult  and  delicate,  but 
H.  Febvre  is  more  than  equal  to  all  that  the  soene 
demands  of  him.  The  way  in  which  he  represents  the 
feeling  of  melancholy  stealing  over  his  joyous  natnro 
after  the  singing  of  the  touching  little  chanson  is  almost 
beyond  praise.  It  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to  act 
the  part  than  to  find  words  in  which  fitly  to  express  the 
subtle  feeling  M.  Febvre  contrives  to  infuse  into  his  man¬ 
ner,  words,  and  gestures  as  he  stands  on  the  balcony  of  his 
honse,  looking  after  the  departing  singers.  It  is  in  this 
act  that  the  celebrated  cherry-tree  episode  occurs,  and  it 
is  certainly  very  graceful  to  see  Mile.  Alice  Lody,  looking 
very  pretty  and  picturesque  in  the  boughs  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  plucking  the  fruit ;  while  underneath  M,  Febvre 


gives  a  most  perfect  picture  of  a  man  eating  cherries, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  them.  Here  we  must  speak 
highly  of  Mile.  Lody’s  acting.  She  played  with  sweet 
unaffected  grace,  realistic  enough  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
the  simple  ^asant  girl,  but  yet  with  that  constant  gleam 
of  the  poetic  which  always  prevented  the  impersonation 
from  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  trivial  or  commonplace. 
The  third  act  shows  Fritz  a  prey  to  the  tortures  of  a 
love  which  he  does  not  believe  returned,  and  which  he 
experiences  for  the  first  time  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  M. 
Febvre  to  say  that  he  did  it  as  well  as  it  could  be  done, 
never  seeming  to  suggest  the  temptation,  that  wonld 
have  been  irresistible  to  an  inferior  actor,  of  permitting 
the  humour  to  degenerate  into  farce.  The  homely 
emotion,  unfettered  by  social  etiquette,  was  given  with¬ 
out  being  sullied  by  any  suspicion  of  vulgarity.  The 
minor  parts  are  all  oapi^ly  filled,  and  if  any  part  at  all 
arouse  dissatisfaction  it  is  the  playing  of  the  part  of  the 
match-making  Rabbi,  David  Sichel,  by  M.  Libert,  in 
whose  hands  the  part  seems  to  lack  somewhat  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  dignity  and  impressiveness.  It  is,  of  coarse,  unfair 
to  institute  a  comparison  with  his  predecessor,  but  it  is 
difficult  not  to  keep  thinking  all  through  how  Got  would 
have  done  this,  how  much  better  Got  might  have  done 
that,  and  so  on.  Still,  it  is  a  carefully-executed  piece  of 
acting,  and  though  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  on 
the  whole  the  least  perfectly  acted  part,  it  fits  in  well 
enough  with  a  very  admirable  whole. 


MB.  IRVING  IN  “the  LYONS  MAIL.” 

A  large  audience  assembled  at  the  Lyceum  on 
Saturday  last  to  welcome  Mr.  Irving  back  to  the 
gloomy  realms  of  melodrama.  There  are  captions  people 
who  ^ve  said  that  during  all  these  years  Mr.  Irving 
has  never  quitted  the  realms  of  melodrama ;  that,  in¬ 
teresting  as  his  Shakespearean  performances  have  been, 
and  heartily  as  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  will  revive 
discussion  about  other  characters  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  he  has  carried  into  all  his  interpretations  a 
terrible  something  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
may  be  called  melodramatic.  However  that  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  characters  in  The  Lg<m$ 
Mail.  The  Lyons  Mail  is  an  adaptation — that  is  to  say,  a 
somewhat  abridged  translation — from  a  French  play,  and 
it  is  one  (ff  the  most  pitiless  of  melodramas.  It  is  true  that 
the  author  of  the  English  version  does  draw  the  line  at 
guillotining  a  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  no  crime  except 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  murderer,  but  he  faithfully  foL 
lows  the  French  original  in  piling  up  the  agony  to  sudi 
an  extent  that  the  escape  of  the  innocent  man  at  the 
end  is  rather  a  disappointment  than  a  relief.  Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  as  if  to  compensate  himself  for  this 
weak-minded  concession  to  English  prejudices,  retnms 
to  all  the  agony  of  the  French  original  by  lengthening 
out  some  harrowing  scenes  in  the  last  act,  which  were 
abridged  in  an  English  version  of  the  play  produced 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean. 

The  play  professes  to  be  founded  on  a  true  story,  and 
great  extraneous  interest  was  given  to  it  when  first  pro¬ 
duced  in  Paris  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of 
Lesurques  authorised  the  dramatists  to  use  his  real 
name,  and  even  thanked  them  for  drawing  attention  to 
**  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  most  lamentable  of  judicial 
mistakes.”  There  was  a  reason  for  this  gratitude,  t^ 
family  of  Lesurques  having  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
from  the  French  Courts  a  judicial  rehabilitation  of  the 
good  name  of  their  unfortunate  ancestor.  The  true 
story  of  the  Liesnrques  affair  is  given  at  length  in  Truths 
and  we  agree  with  the  excellent  dramatic  critic  of  that 
journal  in  thinking  that  Lesurques’s  innocence  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  established.  It  was  not  conclusively 
proved  that  he  was  above  all  temptation  to  commit  the 
robbery,  and  an  attempt  made  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  prove  an  alibi  broke  down  when  it  was  found  to  be 
supported  ly  a  forged  date. 

However,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  original  story 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pl^  us  such.  In  the  pluy, 
Lesurques  is  an  innocent  and  much-abused  man,  and 
Dubose  adds  to  his  other  villanies  that  of  robbing  the 
Lyons  mail,  and  shooting  the  courier.  Mr.  Irving  s 
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acting  of  both  characters,  which  he  “doubles**  with 
much  dexterity,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  His  Le- 
surques  is  somewhat  heavy  in  the  lighter  scenes ;  his 
cheerfulness,  when  he  is  making  arrangements  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  is  a  little  forced,  as  if  he  had 
a  Polish  Jew  or  some  such  trifle  on  his  conscience. 
But  the  Dubose  is  masterly  all  through,  and  in  the 
last  scene  in  particular,  in  the  stage  accessories 
of  which  we  see  the  final  justification  for  the 
colour  of  the  coat  worn  by  the  murderer,  it  passes 
all  praise.  We  should  not  care  to  sit  through  the 
whole  execrable  play  a  second  time,  but  we  would 
^  far  and  often  to  see  Mr.  Irving  in  this  last  scene. 
The  author  of  the  Lyceum  version  of  the  play  deserves 
some  of  the  credit  of  it,  for  he  has  leavened  the  horror 
of  the  situation  with  a  humour  which  is  entirely  want- 
ing  in  the  original.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  render  this  grim  humour  with  more  exquisite 
effect  than  Mr.  Irving  does ;  he  rises  in  this  scene  com¬ 
pletely  above  the  level  of  melodrama — more  completely, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  part  even  of  his  Richard.  Such 
scenes  as  these,  act^  with  such  skill  and  power,  vindi¬ 
cate  the  claim  of  the  stage  as  a  combination  of  many 
arts  ;  for  over  and  above  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
play,  you  have  here  a  succession  of  swiftly-changing 
pictures,  with  the  details  of  none  of  which,  as  far  as  the 
principal  figure  is  concerned,  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
fault. 


HAYMARKET  THEATRE. — “THE  LOVE  CHASE.** 

Two  things  were  puzzling  in  the  announcement  of 
Miss  Annie  Lafontaine*s  benefit  —  first,  why  Miss 
Lafontaine  should  have  a  benefit  at  all ;  secondly,  why 
Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  should  have  been  chosen  as  chief 
feature  of  the  performance.  The  first  question  remains 
still  unanswered.  Formerly  benefits  were  supposed  to 
bo  the  rewards  of  deserving  labour,  nous  avons  change 
tout  eda  apparently.  The  question  as  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  benefits  under  any  circumstances  is 
an  open  one  ;  but,  assuming  the  necessity  for  benefits  at 
all,  we  confess  to  preferring  the  old  idea  that  the  actor 
receiving  them  should  have  done  something  to  entitle 
him  to  the  distinction.  The  second  question  is  easily 
answered.  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick’s  acting  is  the  original 
of  Miss  Lafontaine*8.  This  is  the  school  to  which  she 
belongs,  here  is  the  ideal  she  emulates.  Miss  Amy 
Sedgwick  may  have  been  sometimes  more  like  the 
forward  young  minx  Neighbour  Constance,  in  the  days 
of  our  youth,  when  she  acted  the  same  part  at  the  same 
theatre,  but  she  is  certainly  little  suited  for  it  now,  and 
her  style  of  acting  is  not  of  a  pleasing  type.  She  is, 
however,  better  than  her  pupil. 

We  were  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Marion  Terry  act 
Lydia.  For  some  things  it  is  the  most  important  part 
that  she  has  yet  assumed  ;  it  gave  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  more  strength  than  she  has  hitherto  been  called 
upon  to  express,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  she 
answered  completely  to  the  most  hopeful  expectations 
that  might  have  been  formed.  Indeed,  we  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  Miss  Terry’s  acting  in  the  sweet  grace¬ 
ful  parts  whose  emotions  are  cast  in  a  minor  key  with 
which  she  has  been  recently  identified,  that  we  confess 
to  a  little  surprise  at  finding  her  able  to  sustain  so  well 
a  character  written  at  a  time  when  the  stronger  emotions 
of  life  were  permitted  to  figure  in  dramatic  art  and 
vigorous  human  feelings  were  still  assumed  to  exist.  Miss 
Terry  proved  herself  full^  equal  to  the  exceedingly 
difficult  scene  with  Waller  in  the  fourth  act — by  the  way, 
some  of  those  who  objected  to  Sardou  might  have  looked, 
at  homo.  The  artistic  execution  of  the  passionate  declara¬ 
tion  of  love  that  follows  so  suddenly  upon  the  sad  scorn 
of  the  preceding  speech  was  on  the  whole  superior  to 
anything  she  has  so  far  attempted.  Mr.  Harold  Kyrle 
made  the  best  that  could  be  made  of  the  poor  part  of 
True  worth,  but  the  management  made  a  mistake  in  not 
giving  to  him,  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  young  actors  on 
the  boards  who  can  really  act  a  passionate  scene  and 
seem  to  feel  the  sense  of  wbat  they  are  saying  and  doing, 
the  part  of  Waller.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Chippen¬ 
dale  again,  and  the  quiet  unexaggerated  merit  of  his 


impersonation  of  Sir  William  Fondlove  might  prove  a 
useful  example  to  his  clever  wife,  who  occasionally  mars 
her  talent  by  overdoing  her  efforts. 


“after  dark,**  at  the  globe. 

A  comparison  of  The  Lyons  Mail  with  After  Bark  gives 
one  a  very  high  idea  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  powers  as  a 
dramatist.  After  Bark  is  also  a  melodrama,  but  that 
humour  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  leavening  the  last 
scene  in  The  Lyons  Mail  may  bo  said  to  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  play  and  give  it  a  claim  to  a  more  re¬ 
spectful  description.  The  situations  are  harrowing  at 
many  points,  but  Mr.  Boucicault  never  keeps  his  audience 
too  long  upon  the  rack  of  pity  or  horror ;  there  is  always 
some  ray  of  humour  at  hand  to  relieve  the  gloom- 
genuine  humour,  and  not  the  spurious  artificial  sort 
of  thing  to  which  the  inferior  melodramatist  has  recourse, 
and  of  which  we  have  such  a  pitiable  example  in  the 
Courriol  of  The  Lyons  Mail.  Mr.  Bighton  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  company  brought  together  under  his 
management  to  play  After  Bark.  All  the  parts  are  well 
rendered — again,  if  comparison  be  permitted,  a  refresh¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  cast  of  the  inferior  parts  at  the 
Lyceum. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

We  commend  the  following  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Newdegate. 
The  Rev.  .Charles  Hudson,  chaplain  to  the  Dtscorery  during 
the  Arctic  Expedition,  recently  embarked  for  Jamaica,  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  on  board  H.M.S.  Aboukir.  Unfortunately, 
several  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  passengers  bj  the  same 
vessel,  and  it  appears  that  they  laid  such  siege  to  this  solitary 
bulwark  of  the  Church,  that  he  capitulated,  after  a  short 
defence,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reinforcements  in 
mid-ocean.  Mr.  Newdegate  should  bring  in  a  short  Bill  for 
the  better  protection  of  helpless  parsons  on  the  Atlantic.  But 
we  forget.  A  Mr.  Newdegate  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  deputation  now  at  Rome.  Can  it  be  P 

An  ingenious  member  of  Parliament  lately  adopted  a  method 
of  announcing  to  a  stranger-friend,  under  the  Gallery,  the 
names  of  succeeding  speakers  by  means  of  poetical  quota¬ 
tions.  “  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montagu !  *’  was  his 
observation  when  the  noble  member  for  Westmeath  rose  to 
address  the  House.  “Lowe  here,  the  gentle,**  he  blandly 
observed  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Opposition  claimed  a  right 
to  speak.  “  They  come— *tis  Butt — to  add  to  slaughter,’*  he 
exclaimed,  making  audacious  use  of  a  well-known  passage 
from  Byron,  when  a  sudden  Irish  dispute  sprang  up,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party  rose  to  intervene.  “  Who  is 
this  odd-looking  person  getting  up  now  ?  ”  asked  the  stranger- 
friend.  It  was  dusk,  and  the  House  was  not  yet  lighted. 
“  The  shadow  of  his  figure.  Looks  in  evening  twilight  Biggar,*’ 
was  the  sufficient  reply.  “  The  Hunt  is  up,  the  Hunt  is  up,** 
murmured  the  legislator,  as  the  portentous  form  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  loomed  on  the  horizon.  “  Gregory, 
remember  thy  swashing  blow !  ’*  needs  no  explanation.  We 
heard  no  more  that  night. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is  to  be  abolished  in  Russia,  and  a 
law  passed  fixing  the  maximum  of  legal  interest  at  12  per 
cent.  But  probably  fearing  an  invasion  of  an  impecunious 
host  with  “  expectations  ’*  to  borrow  Russian  roubles  on  such 
moderate  terms,  the  law  is  modified  by  a  clause  which  allows 
an  indefinite  amount  of  interest  by  a  mutual  agreement  as  t  j 
the  rate  of  percentage  to  be  charged. 

The  Sheik-ul-Islam  has  issued  a  fetvah  conferring  the  title 
of  Victorious  upon  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  consequence  of  the 
taking  of  Suchum-Kaleh.  This  action  of  the  worthy  Sheik’s 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  regards  the  capture  of  Suchum- 
Kaleh  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Turkish  successes  in  the 
present  war.  The  Turkish  language,  however,  may  be  so  rich 
as  to  allow  of  an  ever-increasing  scale  of  titles,  of  which  “  Vic¬ 
torious  ”  is  but  the  commencement. 
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In  a  telegraphic  despatch,  the  Times  of  Thursday  spoke  of 
the  Russian  war-ship  Emac,  There  is  no  such  Russian  word. 
Probably  the  word  is  Ermak^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  phonetically 
written,  Yermdk — the  name  of  the  celebrated  leader  who,  with 
a  small  band  of  Cossacks,  conquered  Siberia  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

As  we  predicted  some  time  ago,  Chinese  coolies  are  announced 
to  be  on  their  way  to  this  country  to  be  eng^aged  in  some  of  the 
great  northern  mining  industries.  If  what  we  hear  be  true, 
this  is  not  all.  Determined  not  to  bo  behind  their  Chinese 
rivals,  a  number  of  Japanese  are  also  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
seek  their  fortunes  here.  Their  ambition,  however,  is  said  to  be 
higher  than  the  Chinese,  for  some  wish  to  become  compositors, 
and  others,  j  ustified  by  the  advanced  technical  education  they 
now  receive  in  their  colleges,  to  offer  themselves  in  our  teaching 
markets. 

We  observe  that  not  long  ago  a  certain  police-constable  on 
duty  at  Uxbridge  was  severely  rebuked  for  his  strange  manner 
of  giving  evidence  before  the  magistrates.  On  inquiry  two 
facts  came  out :  1.  That  he  was  a  dangerous  lunatic.  2,  That 
he  was  one  of  the  best  constables  in  the  Uxbridge  division. 
What  must  the  others  be  P  And  what  a  condition  must  bo 
that  of  a  population  whose  best  guardian  is  a  dangerous 
lunatic ! 

The  London  correspondent  of  a  French  journal,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  reception  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  of  L'Ami  Fritz^ 
supplements  it  with  the  interesting  fact  that  Mile.  Lody  was 
not  only  congratulated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon  her  sue- 
ceas,  but  had  the  honour  of  taking  **  un  verre  de  sherry’’  with 
his  Royal  Highness. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  disastrous  results  of  Marshal  Macmahon’s 
coup  ditatf  the  most  deeply  to  be  lamented  is  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  it  has  caused  to  the  hopes  of  the  Cremation 
Society  of  England.”  In  the  just  published  *  Transactions  ’  of 
that  august,  if  not  particularly  cheerful,  body  we  are  informed 
that  in  France  time  and  a  settled  form  of  government  are 
only  needed,  it  is  believed,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  per¬ 
form  cremation.”  Time  the  cremationists  are  pretty  sure  to 
have  on  their  side ;  but  perhaps  a  cynic  would  suggest  that 
cremation  might  precede  the  settled  form  of  government  and 
contribute  most  eiiectually  to  its  establishment  if  it  could  be 
performed  on  the  vUia  corpora  of  certain  adventurers  in  high 
places.  At  all  events,  we  may  look  forward  hopefully  with  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England  ”  to  the  time  when  the  **  right 
to  perform  cremation  ”  shall  be  a  part  of  the  glorious  heritage 
to  which  every  Frenchman  is  bom. 

Miss  Canavassoglu,  of  Athens,  was  basely  deceived  by  a  gay 
young  Greek  officer.  So  she  shot  him  dead  in  the  street. 
Modem  law  intervened,  and  the  young  lady  was  arrested  for 
murder.  But  the  tradition  of  ancient  Greece  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  poetical  justice  conquered  the  law;  for  the  case 
was  regarded  as  a  case  of  Nemesis,  with  which  it  would  be 
blasphemous  to  interfere.  So  she  was  acquitted,  and  accom¬ 
panied  to  her  home  by  the  acclamations  of  enthusiastic  throngs. 
She  has  already  had  several  offers  of  marriage. 

The  truth  of  the  following  story  can  be  vouched  for.  At  a 
popular  library  a  gentleman  lately  got  a  copy  of  the  latest 
novel  of  a  very  eminent  novelist  of  our  day.  It  was  the  novel 
which  then  all  the  world  was  either  reading,  or  saying  it  had 
read.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  g^atly  vexed  when  he 
got  home  to  find  that  the  volume  was  wrongly  bound,  so  that 
its  pages  were  mixed  up  in  inextricahle  confusion.  After 
patiently  trying  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  it  for  that  night, 
he  hurried  back  to  the  library  next  day  and  complained  of  the 
state  in  which  he  had  received  the  volume.  The  librarian 
was  at  first  indignant  and  incredulous;  but  there  was  no 
getting  over  the  evidence  of  the  ill-assorted  pages.  Convinced 
at  last,  the  librarian  solemnly  assured  the  gentleman  that  that 
very  copy  had  been  lent  to  dozens  of  readers — had  been  in 
constant  reading  since  it  came  into  the  library — and  that  no  one 
had  ever  before  made  any  complaint  of  its  imperfectiona  The 
gentleman  came  away  much  wondering  whether  a  great  many 
persons  are  not  content  to  get  the  great  novel  of  the  day  and 
say  they  have  read  it;  or  whether  in  the  c.ise  of  a  work  of 


fiction  of  the  lofty  kind,  full  of  philosophy  and  scientific 
phraseology,  it  is  not  possible  for  many  honest  admirers  to  go 
on  reading  its  pages  in  any  up-and-down  mixum-gatherum 
fashion  without  noticing  any  particular  difference. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  work  on 
Russia  has  been  this  week  issued  by  M.  Dreyfuss,  and  is 
attracting  much  attention  in  Paris.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Wallace  is  the  writer  of  the  “Tour  in  Russia”  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Illustrated  London  News, 

The  free  expression  of  opinion  d  propos  of  the  late  political 
crisis  in  Paris,  among  English  correspondents  there,  has  led  to 
the  seizure  of  a  number  of  English  journals  on  their  way  over 
whilst  their  representarives  in  the  capital  have  been  requested 
to  exercise  greater  circumspection. 

The  revival  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  of  Madame  VArchiduc 
has  brought  this  theatre  crowded  audiences.  Mme.  Thdo,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Russia,  fills  the  principal  part  with 
great  success,  while  the  droll  M.  Dauhray  resumes  his  original 
r6le  of  the  archduke. 

Another  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  Philardte  Ghasles  is 
among  the  most  interesting  of  recent  Paris  publications.  It 
contains  a  number  of  entertaining  sketches  of  this  writer’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  is  well  worth  perusal.  MM.  Charpentier  are 
the  publishers. 

The  stalls  at  almost  all  theatres  are  certainly  most  abominably 
I  cramped  in  these  days ;  and  there  is  perhaps  some  excuse  for 
the  old  lady,  who,  when  a  thin  and  inoffensive  young  man 
made  his  way  pnst  her  with  all  the  exiguity  he  could  assume, 
pursued  him  with  loud  exclamations  upon  his  disgraceful 
behaviour.  We  are  told,  and  she  may  be  glad  to  learn,  that 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

An  alarming  report  comes  from  a  district  in  which  Beer  and 
Bible  fiourish.  Irritated,  it  is  said,  at  the  resolution  recently 
passed  in  the  London  School  Board,  to  teach  temperance  in 
Board  Schools,  by  copy>books.  Scriptural  lessons,  lectures, 
diagrams,  hymns,  and  drinking-fountains,  the  brewery  and 
public-house  interest  in  a  district  of  Northamptonshire,  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  clergy,  carried  all  before  it  at  the  last 
School  Board  election,  intends  to  inculcate  moderate  drinking 
on  the  ingenuous  youth  under  the  charge  of  its  teachers,  and 
to  give  from  barrels,  also  under  their  charge,  a  glass  of  beer 
every  day  to  each  of  the  elder  pupils  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day,  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  classes.  Truly 
this  is  to  give  a  “bitter”  beginning  to  a  war  that  must,  it 
would  seem,  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

Did  Luther  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  P  seems 
a  rather  startling  question  in  days  when  we  have  become 
callous  to  theological  sensations,  and  it  has  been  answered  in 
the  negative  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  named  Miller,  in  New 
Jersey,  U.S.,  who  has  been  suspended  recently  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  for  denying  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  nearly  everything  that 
a  man  with  a  creed  can  deny.  Mr.  Miller  asked  pathetically, 
“Why  should  I  be  cast  out  for  teaching  what  Luthtr 
taught  P  ”  It  will  soon  be  as  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
“  Philistine  of  religion,”  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  styled 
Luther,  actually  believed  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  as  whether  he  actually  wrote  the  lines  in 
praise  of  “woman,  wine,  and  song,”  which  are  generally 
attributed  to  him. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane,  of  Cupar-Fife,  in  Scotland,  who  has 
just  died  at  an  advanced  age,  was  one  of  the  “  characters”  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  ferociously  orthodox,  and 
yet  he  was  a  keen  advocate  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister,  and  it  was  even  reported  at  one  time  that  he  had  been 
“  perverted  ”  to  Rome.  He  is  best  known,  however,  as  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  sermons  on  “  peculiar  texts,”  such  os 
“The  Clouted  Shoon,”  “The  Hole  in  the  Wall,”  “The  Nine. 
and-Twenty  Knives,”  and  “  Silence  in  Heaven.”  Had  be  lired 
in  the  stirring  theological  period  into  which  Scotland  is 
plunging,  he  would  have  found  a  text  at  once  peculiar  and 
appropriate  in  “  Hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 
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Huxley,  Thomas  H.— American  Addressra.  (Demy  870,  pp.  164.) 
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Montagu,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robert,  M.P.— Foreign  Policy:  England  and  the 
Eastern  Question.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  813.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

MortimeT'Granville,  J. — ^The  Care  and  Cure  of  the  Insane.  In  3  vols.  (DemySvo, 
pp.  856,  800.)  Hardwicke  and  Bogue. 
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The  latest  craze  in  New  York  is  a  mania  for  blue  glass,  on 
the  fanciful  supposition  that  light  should  be  filtered  of  every 
ray  but  the  blue  one,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect  upon 
the  human  body  and  brain.  Such  theories  as  these  would 
seem  appropriate  enough  in  the  island  of  I>aputa,  where  people 
preserved  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  cucumbers  and  forbore  to 
speak  for  fear  of  shortening  their  lives,  but  that  Gotham 
should  go  sticking  blue  glass  up  all  over  the  place  is  really  too 
bad.  The  effect  of  a  house  where  all  the  windows  are  of  blue 
glass  must  be  odd,  if  not  exactly  cheerful.  The  people  who 
most  like  the  new  idea  are  the  manufacturers  of  coloured 


That  manufacturer  who  lately  sued  the  City  of  Paris  on  the 
ground  that  the  water  supplied  by  the  new  works  was  so  good 
that  he  could  not  make  gelatine,  and  that  his  business  was 
therefore  ruined,  but  whose  suit  was  dismissed  with  costs, 
ought  to  come  over  here.  He  would  not  have  cause  to  bring 
any  actions. 

M.  Jules  Sandeau’s  comedy^  Marody  in  which  M.  Febvre 
will  shortly  appear  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  has  been  already 
made  familiar  to  London  audiences  by  Mr.  Campbell  darkens 
adaptation,  Awdkingy  which  was  first  produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  for  Mr.  John  Clayton’s  benefit,  in  December,  1872. 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  Mr.  Ilollingshead  to  revive  the 
English  version — it  is  only  in  one  act — at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
with  Mr.  Clayton  in  his  original  part,  while  Marcel  was  being 
played  at  the  Gaiety. 

M.  Riviere  commenced  a  series  of  promenade  concerts  at 
the  Queen^s  Theatre  last  Saturday.  The  house  was  crowded, 
and  the  programme,  consisting  of  the  usual  popular  pieces,  was 
listened  to  with  much  appreciation.  Amongst  the  vocalists 
will  be  Miss  Cora  Stuart,  Mme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  other 
singers  of  repute.  Will  it  be  reserved  to  the  divine  art  to 
break  the  spell  of  ill-success  proverbially  attaching  to  the 
Queen’s  P 

The  Th^atre-Ljrrique,  which  closes  next  week,  will  re-open 
in  September  with  La  Cle  d  Or,  together  with  Baffaelloy  by 
MM.  Nyon  and  Bordogni,  La  Promesse  d un  auit'e,  'by  MM. 
Fournier  and  Decourcelles,  to  be  followed  by  some  other  pieces, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  give  shortly. 

La  BoUe  a  Bibi  comes  on  at  the  Palais  Royal  early  next 

week. 

Mile.  Fechter,  daughter  of  the  well-known  actor,  has  this 
week  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  talent  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  iu  Cinq-MarSy  Mile.  Chevrier  being  too  ill  to  perform 
the  part  of  Marie. 

Two  more  Wagner  concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Albert  Hall 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening  next  week.  The 
crowded  audiences  at  the  two  last  concerts  of  the  original 
series  proved  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  the  perform¬ 
ances,  and  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise. 
On  the  22nd  inst.,  Wagner  celebrated  his  04 th  birthday. 

Mile.  Rosavella  is  the  vocalist  at  this  afternoon’s  New  Phil¬ 
harmonic  concert. 

The  May  number  of  the  Rivista  Eturopea  contains  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Franz  Ilueffer’s  article  on  Arthur  Schopenhauer, 
which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Revicic  some  little  time  ago. 

The  house  of  Calmann-Levy,  in  Paris,  has  just  brought  out, 
as  d  propos  to  the  time,  a  new  edition  of  M.  L4ouzon  le  Due’s 
book  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Second. 
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TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  thw 

LI  PR.a;TORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  Honse  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dor6  Gallery,  35  New  Bond 
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rjNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.— NoUce  is  Hereby  Given, 

That  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  EX  AMIN  ATION  for  MATRICULATION 
in  this  University  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  June  25,  1877.  In  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan  Examination,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester ;  Queen’s  College,  Liverpool ;  Queen’s  College,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw ;  Stonyhurst  College  ;  and  St.  Stanislaos 
(College,  Tullamore. 

Every  Candidate  is  reqnired  to  transmit  his  (Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar 
(Uciversitj  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  Louden,  W.),at  least  fooiteea  days 
before  the  oommenoement  of  the  Examination. 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D., 

May  23,  1877,  Registrar. 


BRIGHTON. — To  be  LET,  Furoiahed,  No.  0  Eaton  Plaoe^ 

five  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  containing  Drawing 
Room,  Double  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Booms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Housekeeper’s  Room,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices ;  or  to  be  Lt^ 
Unfurnished,  on  Le^,  at  £100  per  annum,  by  taking  the  well-made  and  modem 
Pnrniture  by  valuation. — Apply  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Dat,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Rood,  Brighton. 


•  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Academy  Notes,  1877.  Edited  by  Henry  Blackburn.  ((Crown  Svo,  pp.  72.) 
Chatto  and  Wlndus.  I1. 

Argyll,  Daks  of,  K.T.— Essay  on  the  (Commercial  Prinoiples  Applloable  to 
Contracts  for  the  Hire  of  Land.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  91.)  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Qalpin.  Is. 

Australian  Gleanings :  a  Reverie.- By  an  Australian.  ((Crown  Svo,  pp.  74.) 
F.  Algar. 

Aiitenrio'h,  Dr.  George. — An  Homerio  Dictionary.  Translate!  by  R.  P.  Keep, 
Ph.U.  ((Crown  Svo,  pp.  337.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Boddiim-Wctham,  J.  W.— Across  Central  America.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  353.) 
Hurst  and  Blaokett.  15#. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  1#. 

ON  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER.  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Notvcua 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kianfr 
M.D.,  F.B.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London, 
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London  library,  12  SL  Jamet’s  Square,  London. 

FtoOTMled  1841. 

Patrow— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
PBBBiDSin^TIIOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  oontaina  80,000  Yolmnea  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literatnre  In 
variona  Langoages.  * 

Subecr^tlona.  year,  or  £3,  Entrance  Fee  of  £«  ;  Life  Membemhip. 
£36.  Fifteen  toIoiims  are  allowMl  to  Oooatry  and  ten  to  Town  Memb« 
Beading  Boom  open  from  Ten  to  Half-paat  Six.  Prospeotw  on  iqypUoatioD. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

British  empire  mutual  life  assurance 

COMPANY,  t2  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfrian,  London,  B.O. 

Extract  from  the  Thirtieth  Anannl  Report,  for  year  ending  Deoember  tl,  1876 ; 

PoMciea  lamed  tor .  £381,186  0  0 

Claims  paid,  Inclnding  bonnaaa .  69,798  10  11 

The  Aeenmolated  Fond  was  Increased  by .  40,878  17  8 

And  Is  now  .  MlfiM  6  8 

PoHoies  in  force  aaaorlnf .  8,814,660  0  6 

Life  Premiums .  100,186  16  1 

Total  Income  .  180,018  10  3 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

From  whom  copies  of  Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  all  Information  can  be  bad 
on  applioation,  or  from  any  of  tile  Agents  of  the  Company. 


TDH(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombnrd  Strost  sud  Chftrioff 

Croas,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lo«  settlements. 

Insoranoee  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  Worid. 

S  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
AMMwwno  I  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  InTsstad,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

-J  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  throngh  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  poet  tree  to  AppUcante  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THBOGMOBTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 
Bancjraa—ROBAETS,  LUBBOCK,  A  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 

A  CCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  prorlded  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A..  KINNAIRD,  MJP.,  Chairman. 

Bnbsoribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,130,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agente,  or  64  Comhill, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SecieUry. 


p~l  ^  — In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

ow -Lv»/ •  per  poet.  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADY8  GOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beanty,  and  workmaaahip,  with  keyleas  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dasutight. 

66  Cheapslde,  London.  Odd  (Tbaiasat  Manofaetarors'  Prices. 

P.O.O.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  66  Ajro  64  CHEAPSIDE. 


IVyrR.  TENNANT,  OBOLoeiST,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

ItX  givea  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  ean 
rapply  Mmentary  ooUections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  Fossils,  to  iUnatrate  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  Pbillipe,  and  otham,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms ; — 

100  Speeimene  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  3  0 

300  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  31  0  0 

More  extensire  Collections,  either  to  illnstrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  erery  reqnisito  to  assist  those  oommencing  the  stndr 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Bdenoe,  a  knowledge  ot  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traTell^  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  find  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonreyanoe  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Anstralia.  The  Penlnsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Narl* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  rid  the  Snes  Canal, 
«Tery  Thnisday,  from  Venice  erery  Friday,  and  from  BrlndM,  with  the  OTcrland 
Mails,  erery  Monday. 

Offloea— 133  LeadenhaO  Street,  B.O.,  and  36  Oockspor  Street,  B.W. 

VACCINATION.— COOKED  STATISTICS.— The 

V  VERBATIM  EVIDENCE  of  Mr.  EMBRY,  as  glren  before  the  Select 
Committee  et  the  Hense  o<  Commons,  on  this  most  imfiortaBt  qoeetioo.  may  be 
bad  at  the  BRITISH  COLLEGE  of  HEALTH,  Euston  Road,  London.  Price  Id. 

^ARTH  to  EARTH.  — The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

J-d  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  prlndple  recently 
advocated  in  “  The  Timea,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  sUqfe  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that.  In  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Neero^lis  Barth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


42  POTTLTBY. 

KAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  corering  1, 6, 10,  or  30  Yean, 
or  the  WHOLE  UFB. 

Onn  ^  with  liberal  aUowances  it  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
of  £5  oorering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amoonta  and  tartar 
periodain  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Anneal  Preminme,  Irreapectire  of  ooonpation.  Participation  in 
Proflta  without  Lial^ty. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALB,  Chairman. 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectnaei,  to.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  Managing  Dlxeotor. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  EsUblished  1851.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  reoeired  at  INTEREST  for  stided  periods,  or  reparable  on  demand. 
On  Cnrrcnt  Aooonnte,  Interest  allowed  on  the  minunnm  monthly  balanoea. 
Cheque  Books  snppHed,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  drcolar  Notea  isseed. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Oolleo- 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dlrldends,  and  Coupons.  Stooka  and  Shares  par- 
chased  and  sold,'  and  advanoee  made  thereon. 

Office  hoars  ftrom  10  till  4,  excepting  Satnrdeys,  then  from  10  to  3. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntll  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fall  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RA'VENSCROFT,  Manager. 

gODLINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOE  CLOTH. 


“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phdaddphia^ 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leedt  and  Mancheeter,  1876. 

J^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 
AM P-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Hon8ee,&c. 

Sold  by  all  Famishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  :^76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


FBEDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
iWsrriptinn  These  Kitoheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  datable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppreasive  amount  of  beat*  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  eqaally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sises  salted  to  different  EstabUshmente,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  kLARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  applioation. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  ■ORTOI*  TOUB  PAPUU  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Bxoaadingly  neefuL”— Steadord. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illnstrated  CatalogaeB  poet  free  from 

Hdurp  Stone,  Mennfaoturer  end  Patentee,  Banbury. 

AH  Sizes  can  he  seen  at 

IS  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  miUiners 
ready  te  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  parohaeers,  when 
the  'Wergenciee  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  reqniro  the  immediate 
execution  of  monroing  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresaes  and  millinery 
hnsiflss  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwardiL  to  ent  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  If  purchased  at  the  London  Geoeral 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimatea  also  givsn  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  email  families. 

O'  -A.  “sr  ^s, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAONESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  tor 

Acidity  of  the  Stomacli,  Hearthnm,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  «  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infanta. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemists  throofboat 

the  World. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITCTE  FOB  SILVER.— 

J-  The  real  NICKBL  STLYER,  introduced  more  tbsn  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  prooen  of  Messrs.  Elkington 
and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  sUver  that  can  be  used  as  sneh,  either  usefully 
or  oruamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  Filrer. 

PAT«a>fc  I  "  I  I 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4.  d. 

1  10  0 

3  10 

2  3  0 

13  0 

19  0 

1  11  0 

0  14  0 

10  0 

13  0 

Dessert  ditto  „  =1301901  11  0 

Teaspoons  ditto  „  j0  14  0ll00ll30 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fid<lle  Pattern — Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  33<.  per  dos. ; 
Dessert,  17s.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  134.  per  dos. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

T^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumiahing  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  830  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1,  1  A,  3,  8,  and  4  Nea'man  Street ;  4,  3,  and  (>  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  Ix)ndon,  W 

A^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  v  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Ss.  Bd.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7$.  Pedigp-eei  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants'  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Cullen’s  '*  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,'*  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  lOi. ;  "The  Manual  of  Heraldry,*’ 4,000  Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  23  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

w  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 6<l. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  34.  (Treats  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  34.  per  dozen  arUcles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  theCJucen  and  Royal 
Family,  33  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane), 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  300  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
33  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  34. ;  £8  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
theprioed  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  (jULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  23  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reemhe 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
34.  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  23  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

XTISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ^ality, 

V  34.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  fid. 
Memorial  Cards  print^,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  33  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  ^11.  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illominated  vellums  for 
resentationB,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlto  pap»  for  needlework. 


Oh.  s:.  O’OaSTES, 

BO’BOEOir-DEB'TIST, 

TXriLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
7  7  nooet  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artifi<^l  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

57  QBEAT  BUSSELIi  STBEET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientiflo  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appears  noe.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  ao 

entirely  new  prooess.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  My  dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  1  am  glad  to  bear  Uiat  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

"  By  Appointment  Sorgeon-Dentist  to  the  (^ueen. 

"  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.” 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

A  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Colloty^  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseogsaphical,  Niimismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins,  Andont  Ml^.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Notore,  Ac.,  Ao. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  the  Maxaobu. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Idiots,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  30  RATHBONB  PLACK 


The  Works-EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 


General  Manager— W.  S.  Biro.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawyer. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


AUTOTYPE. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

36  RATHBONE  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  STUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  William  Blake.  2I4. 
the  set^SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  ‘‘COM US,”  and  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blake  Exhibition. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Madox-Brown.  214. 

A  SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  1.  Shields.  214. 
the  set. 

The  ECCE  HOMO  of  Cave  Thomas.  IO4.  fid. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.  £3  34.,  214.,  7s.  Gd. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  JixiA 
Margaret  Cameron.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  74.  fid.  each. 

SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  Gd.  eadi. 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  BEA^^R,  Bida,  Crl'ick8Hank,  Lehmann, 
Lucy,  Sant,  Ward,  &c.,  Sic.,  3ic.  Catalogues  on  application. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat. — 

Finest  meat-fiaTonring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 
Caution.— ^nuine  only  withfac-simile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  labeL 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

"  The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassell. 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  o"f  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oU.” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HaasalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street^ 
Cavendish  ^uare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Flizabeth  Lcuenbjf.” 


British  and  Continental. 


No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s., 

£3  34.,  £4  44..  £3  84.,  £6  64.,  ana  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  33  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  bj 

Y  V  upwards  of  300  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  ouraUva  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  tbe  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  tbe  body  two  inches  below  tbe  hips  being  sent  to  tbe  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  1fi4.,  214.,  364.  Gd.,  and  314.  Gd.;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
il4.  fid.,  434.,  and  334.  fid.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42«.  and  bis.  fid.; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piocadill>. 

NBW  PATBHT 

IT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  to.  They  are  povons,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  fid.,  74.  fid.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — These  Pills  are  more  efhcRcious 

in  strengthening  a  debilitated  constitution  than  any  other  medicine  in 
tbe  world.  Persons  of  nervous  habit  of  body,  and  all  who  are  suffering  from 
weak  digestive  organs,  or  whose  hcaltli  has  become  decayed  by  bilious  affec¬ 
tions,  dipordered  stomach,  or  liver  complaints,  should  lose  no  time  in  giving 
these  admirable  Pills  a  fair  trial.  Couglis,  oolds,  asthma,  or  shortness  of  tireatb, 
are  also  within  the  range  of  tlie  sanative  powers  of  this  very  remarkable 
medicine.  1  be  cures  effected  by  these  Pills  are  not  superficial  or  temporary, 
but  complete  and  })ermsnent.  ‘They  are  as  mild  as  they  arc  efficacious,  and  may 
Ic  given  with  confidence  to  delicate  females  and  young  children. 


bouroe  Street  (boiner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 
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H  E  A  L  &  SON, 


195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COUHT  EOAD^  ¥. 

THE  LAKGEST  HOUSE  IN  LONDON  FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

_ _  BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAl  tc  SON’S  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


JOHN  TANN’S 


SAINSBURY'S 


RELIANCE  SAFES.  LAVENDER  WATER. 


£5  158..  FIBE-BESISTING  SAFE. 

25  inches  high,  fitted  with  Drawer,  carriage  paid.  Lists  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


UinVERSALLT 

■RECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  dellcioiu,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hahhalt.  says  :  —  ••  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  most  be  pronounced  to 
be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality." 

Wholesale  ;  JO  QEEAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


LOENE 


HIGHLAND 


WHISKY. 


L  A  D  I  E  S’ 
BELTS, 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, 

ac.,t 

MADE  TO  ANY 
MEA8X7BE. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

*  larenton  and  Patentees  Of  the 

SELF-ADJUSTINa  TBU8S. 

To  hls  late  Majesty  William  lY.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Navy. 

892  ZiOXTIDOrT. 

Female  Attendant  on  Ladiet. 

Prloe  List,  with  Directions  for  Meaenrsment,  poet  free. 


The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

BOLE  PROPRIETORS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

[1  Greeham  Boildings,  London,  E.C. ;  Distilleriea,  Argyleehlre. 


LEA 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

&  PERRINS’  SAUCE 


SCHWEPPE»S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

BOHWBPPB’S  SODA  WATER. 

BCHWEPPE'S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWBPPIPS  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  particularly  reqnasted  to  ask  for  SOU  w  JUPPE'S,  and  obserre 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  Imitations  are  ofEeied  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  j  . 

Public,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing  CCjZ 
their  signature,  thus  C— — 

Which  will  be  placed  on  eveiT  bottle  of  WOROBSTEBSHIRH  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  wlthont  which  none  Is  genuine.  .  '  _  . 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  A  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauces  throughout  the  Worid. 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  A  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

Anncri.  IS  THE  BEST. 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HQUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peonliar  and  exolniive  merlte. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnhUc  with  the  mere 
tranipoeition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elemenU  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  ntmest 
importance  that  the  NAMB  and  TBADF  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
COLOUBJID  WSLAFFFB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

MOTE  ADDRESS-llS  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

‘<CHEBBT  TOOTH  PASTE’* 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6<f.  per  bottle. 

*<AGnA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Wmir  to  its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age;  Is.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beantifnlly  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Bold  by  all  Chemists  end  Perfumers. 
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Holf-a-CrowB  Montldy. 

Ths  contemporaby  revie  W.— 

Cojrnartri  *dr  JDkb.  • 

CHINA,  HNGLAND,  AND  OPIUM.  By  Sir  Edward  Frt. 

PEDIGREES  AND  PBDIGREB>MAEERS.  By  Edward  A.  Fbkexax,  D.CX 
LL.D.  '* 

THE  ETHICS  OF  BELIEF.  A  Baply  t«  Profonor  Clifford.  By  the  Rer* 
Profeisor  WaOR. 

MUHAMMADAN  LAW :  Iti  Growth  and  Character.  By  Major  R.  D.  Ohborv* 
n.  The  TrEditiona. 

BBBR :  fts  Ifanufactwe  and  Use.  By  Charucs  Graham,  M.D. 

THB  CONTEST  OP  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ITALY.  By  Jam*b  Mokt- 
ocMXRT  Stuart. 

OHBlSnANITY  AND  PATRIOTISM.  By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Liteudali, 
D.C.L. 

THE  FRENCH  REYOLUTION  AND  LITERATURE.  By  Edward  Dowdkx 
LL.D.  ’ 

■RASTIANIBM  9«r$u»  ECCLESIASTICISM.  By  the  Her.  J.  Llkwxltx 
DAvna,  M.A. 

BBSATS  AND  NOnCES. 

STRAHAN  L  CO.,  Limited,  M  Paternoater  Row. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PORCION  POLICY. 

ENGLAND  and  the  EASTEEN  QUESTION. 

By  the  BlRht  Hon.  Lord  Robkrt  Moxtaou,  M.P.  Demy  8ro.,  14a 

[.Vow  readf. 


TWO  MONTHS  with  GENERAL 

TCHERNAIEFF  in  BERVIA.  By  P.  H.  8.  Salusburt.  Large  ctowr 
8td.,  9a 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By  E.  W. 

■  Btrkktbr.  An  exhanetiTe  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant,  Con* 
■eieaear,  or  the  Prirate  Boyer.  Treate  upon  every  deeoripMen  of  PreoioQi 
Stone,  ^ring  their  Hiatory,  Habitat,  Yalne,  and  Uses  for  Ornament, 
togeti^  with  BBOch  Information  regarding  their  Matriees  or  Boogh 
State.  With  Ooloored  lllnatxations,  PhotogriH^,  Ac.  Demy  8fO.,lSA 


CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.  By  W.  W.  Stort. 

OiDwn  8to.,  10*.  M.  Uniform  with  **  Roba  di  Roma.'* 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  198  Plocadflly. 


NEW  EDITION  OF 
STANLEYS  LIFE  OF  ARNOLD. 


BOOKS  FBBB  BY  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  valne  sent  safely  packed,  poet  free,  on 
receipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  tor  the  pushed  piiee. 

A  Jf£W  CATALOGUE  qf  UAyDSOMELT-BOUED  BOOKS  for  PrftenU 
tent  post  free  on  application. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 


Tenth  Edition,  with  Portrait,  f  tdIb.,  crown  8to.,  12*. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of 

DR.  ARNOLD,  of  RUGBY.  Bf  AbtKus  Frxrhtn  Stablkt,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Weetminster. 


By  the  aame  Anthor,  with  Mape,  fvo.,  Ua 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH 

CHURCH.  Third  Seriei.  From  the  CeptiTlty  to  the  Christian  Bra. 


Fonrth  Edition,  with  40  Illnstrations,  8to.,  18a 

mSTORICAL  MEMORIALS  of  WESTMIN- 

8TEB  ABBEY,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Preeent  Tima. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready.  Sixth  Thonaand,  price  1*. ;  interleaved,  1a  6d. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  SEAT 
OF.  WAR 

By  B.T.  ALBX.  ULOKA.Y,  1A.D.,  F.B.O.3. 

WITH  LARQ£  MAP  AND  FOUR  PLANS. 

Library  Edition,  cloth,  with  War  Albom  and  Fall  M^  of  the  Seat  of  War,  in 
Colonra,  price  2*.  6d. 

*'  This  is  a  very  happy  idea.  It  is  a  little  mannal,  oentaining  a  large  mass  of 
information,  which  wM  enable  readers  of  the  dally  newspapers  to  dispense  with 
enojjrdlopMdiaB,  gaaetteers,  and  other  balky  hoc/ka  of  Tefemoe.  .  .  .  An  Index 
msdua  It  oampligbe."— Dundee  Atfoerttaer. 

London:  8IMPKIN, 'MARSHALL,  A  00. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  9d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Oovernment  Flogging  BilL 
Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Buoht  says : — **  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  iroeech  on  tbs 
Flogging  Bill  lart  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measoro.^ 

Also,  In  same  oorer, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THB  NAVY. 

^  Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  IS,  1878, 
on  moving  for  Betams. 

“  It  la  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Ifember  tot 
Leioeeter,  but  on  this  occasion  we  oertidnly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Ifavf  OateUe, 

**  The  thanks  of  every  men  end  boy  in  the  lervloe  are  dee  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.”— U/tOnf  Service  Gazette. 


COMPLETION  OF  COMTE’S  SYSTEM  OF  POSITIVE 

POLITY. 


Now  complete,  in  4  volumee,  8to.  price  £4. 


A  UGUSTE  COMTE’S  SYSTEM  of  POSITIVE  POLITY, 

.ajL  or  Treatise  npon  Sociology.  Tranahtted  from  the  Paris  Edition  of 
1851—1884,  and  fumiidied  with  Analytical  Tables  of  Contents. 


*•*  Each  Volume  ma}/  be  had  teparateljf  at  follows 


I.  GENERAL  VIEW  of  POSITIVISM  and  INTRO- 

BUOTORT  PRINCIPLBS.  TransUtod  by  J.  H.  Bbux^ks,  M.B.  21*. 


ir.  The  SOCIAL  STATICS,  op  the  ABSTRACT  LAWS 

of  HUMAN  ORDER.  Translated  by  F.  Hariuson,  M.A.  14*. 


III.  The  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  the  GENERAL 

LAWS  of  HUMAN  PROGRESS  (the  Philosophy  of  History).  Translated  by 
Professor  Bebhlt,  M.A.  2li. 


rv.  The  THEORY  of  the  FUTURE  of  MAN.  Translated 

by  R.  CoNOREVR,  M.D.  Together  with  Comte’s  Early  Easnys.  translated  by 
H.  D.  Hutton,  KA.  24*.  _ 


London,  LONGMANS  L  CO.  > 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


13  Grkat  Maslbobouoh  Strut. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 

Lorrua,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Gnards,  Author 
of  ”  My  Youth  ^  Sea  and  Land.”  2  vols.,  21*. 

**The  praise  which  the  *  Athensenm '  gave  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftna’a 
workaaay  be  fairly  awardeil  to  the  second.  Theee  reminisoonoes  are  pleasantly 
told.  There  is  a  cbeerinees  about  thorn  which  commnnlcates  ite^  to  the 
feeder.  ” — Athemxum. 


ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  ByJ.  W. 

Boddam-Whetraii,  Anthor  of  **  Pearls  of  the  Padflc,”  Ac.  8to.,  with 
lUustrxtlons,  15*. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  Lrnhox.  2  vob.,  8vo.,  80*. 

**  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  reminisceneae  ia  fnUy  as  enter* 
taining  as  the  preceding  one.’*^J\M  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Guthrxe,  Anthor  of  **  Throngh  Rnasia.”  2  vob.,  with  Illastrations,  21*. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.  By  Mrs.  Oliphaitt,  Author 

of  ”  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  Ac.  8  vob.  ' 

The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLPH,  Author  of  '*  Geatianella,”  Ac.  8  vob. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

<•  Aoharmlng  story,  fnU  of  grace  end  tenderness.” — Mayfair. 

BEIDGET.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  **  Kitty,”  Ac.  8  TOb. 

**  *  Bridget  ’  cannot  but  Interest  and  charm  the  reader.” — Vanity  Fair. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixov.  8  vob. 

**  A  book  of  extraordinary  merits.  A  novel  and  vigoaoua  rotnanoe  of  real 
life.”>-JfopM4ey  Pott. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith.  . 

**  A  decidedly  ctever  story,  wrtl  worth  reading.”— J/bmiajr  Pott. 

The  MARQUIS  of  LOSSIE.  By  Gboeoe 

Mac  Donald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  ”  Alec  Forbes,”  **  David  El^nbrod,”  Ac. 

8  vob.  [Juttre^. 
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Fo.  rV.,  JUNE,  price  i$.  W.,  •• 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUSY.  tRUBNER  «  CO.’S 

. UST  OF  NEW  PEBOCATIONS. 


EDITED  BY  JAMES  KNOWIEE 

1.  TO  VICTOR  HUGO  :  a  Sonnet.  By  Alfrkd  Tbjwysox,  Poet-Lannate. 

2.  TURKEY.  By  Lord  Stratford  dk  Redcuffe. 

3.  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  X  BECKET.  By  Jauk  A. 

Froudk. 

4.  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  By  Edgar  Bowrixg. 

«.  INFANnClDB.  By  C.  A  FTm 

6.  OUR  ROUTE  TO  INDIA.  By  Edward  Dicey, 

7.  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  No.  TV.  By 

Cardinal  Makring. 

8.  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  PLAT.  By  Lady  Pollock. 

9.  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT.  By  Rer.  A.  H.  MACKO- 

NOCHIE. 

10.  THE  SOUL  AND  FUTUBE  LIFE*  By  Frederic  HARRmow. 

11.  TEACHING  TO  READ.  By  James  Speddixo. 

12.  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.  By  John  Fowler. 


.  HENRY  R  KING  A  Ca,  London. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE  1877.— 

No.  DCCXL.  Price  2s.  M. 

COXTEXTB. 

A  WOMAN-HATER. — CoxCLCSlox. 

POETRY A  Feather. 

So  IS  THE  Story  Told. 

TBisni. 

Three  House.<4. 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 

PAULINE.— Part  V. 

HOW  I  CAUGHT  MY  FIRST  SALMON— A  CANADIAN 
SKETCH. 

LORD  DERBY’S  DESPATCH  AND  THE  DE3ATK 
THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Bdinlmrg}i  and  London. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  212. 

For  JUNE.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Contexts. 

.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.  By  lira.  OaPHAifT.  Chapters  XVT.-XVII. 

*  2.  MORDBCAI :  A  Protest  Against  the  Critics.  By  a  Jew.  By  Joseph 

Jacobs. 

3.  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY.  By  R.  Heathootb  Statham. 

4.  COLONIA  CAMULODUNUM.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.. 
LL.D. 

5.  LINES  ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL.  By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 

6.  “  THOROUGH  RESTORATIONS.”  By  Rer.  W.  J.  Loftik 
7.  POLITICAL  EDUCATION.  By  Professor  Seeley. 

8.  RAJAH  BROOKE— THE  LAST  OP  THE  VIKINGS.  By  SmAgrtAv 
Btaks. 

9.  GERMAN  SCHOOLS.  By  Walter  C.  Perry. 

10.  THE  CLERGY  AND  CHARITABLE  RELIEF.  Bj  O.  E  Maurice. 
11.  COUNT  MOLTKE  IN  RUSSIA. 

Price  Seyenpenoe. 

CHAMBEES’S  JOUENAL 

FOR  JUNE* 


contents. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Dogs.  By 
W.  Chambers. 

SnbinarineCables :  their  Manofactnre. 
Life  in  St.  KUda.  In  Three  Pi^wra. 
The  Ludicrous. 

Poem— Sisters. 

Tlie  Twelfth  Rig.  In  Six  Chapters. 
Vital  Force. 

The  Morale  of  Cricket. 

Hints  to  Bee-Keepers. 


Voyaging  and  Studying  Round  the 
World. 

Charley  Ross.  By  W.  Chambers^ 

Ring  Lora. 

Mother  Goose. 

3oa»  Days  on  the  ThaaMS. 

Sea- Eggs. 

The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

Sicilian  Brigandage.  By  W.  Chambers. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HADDONS. 

By  Mrs.  Newman,  Anther  of  “  Too  Late,”  Ac. 

Chapters  XKI.— XXV. 

W.  A  B.  CHAMBERS,  London  end  Bdinbnrrh. 

TEE  BEST  FBENCH  BICTIONABT  FOB  TOEBISTS. 

32mo.,  with  4  Meps,  pp.  614,  neatly  bonnd  in  roan,  10s.  M. ; 
morocco,  12s.  6d. 

BELLOWS’  POCKET  FBENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

The  Fourth  Issue  of  the  Sbco.nd  Enmo-v  will  be  retuly  in 
a  few  days. 

“  As  complete  a  dictionary  of  the  French  and  Eugliib  langu-igcs  os  has  crer 
been  published.” — Titftes.  ^  _ _ 

London  :  TRL^BNER  A  CO ,  LodgaU  HRl. 


The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  By  Gborob 

Henby  Lewes.  With  lUnstraUons.  8to.,  pp.  308,  cloth,  1««. 

Contents. — The  Natnre  of  Life — The  Nervoas  Medianism— Anlmsl  Automa¬ 
tism— The  Reflex  Theory. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  The  Man  and  the  Book.  Svo.,. 

r  priosOa  [Emrlf  rtHdg. 

INDEX  to  THE  VISHNU  PURANA :  a  System 

-  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit 

by  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  WiinoN.  Compiled  by  Fitzbdward  Halu 
In  One  Volmne,  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  lb.  ptMUktd. 

This  Index  Volmne  forms  the  second  half  of  the  Tenth  Volime  of  the  late 
Profeesor  WiLeoN’s  Works ;  and  the  second  half  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
"  Vishdn  PuiAda ;  ”  and  no  set  of  cither  srill  be  complete  without  it. 

The  “  Vishflu  Puriila”  Is  now  complete  in  Six  Volnmee,  price  £S  4s.  M, 

On  ENGLISH  ADJECTIVES  in  -ABLE,  with 

Bpedel  Referraoe  to  RELIABLE.  By  Fitzkoward  Hall,  O.B..  M.A., 
Hon.  D.C.L.  Ozon. ;  formerly  Professor  of  Sanskrit  Langoage  and  Litma- 
tare,  and  of  Indian  Joriaprodenoe,  in  King's  College,  London.  Crosm  Sro.,. 
pp.  Tiii.-238,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

**  It  is  certain  that  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  great  learning  and 
critical  acumen,  and  that  it  will  be  no  ea^y  matter  to  drive  bim  from  any  of  tho- 
poeitions  he  has  taken  in  this  interesting  essigr.”  Ssotsman. 

L’ENFER :  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  sur 

les  L^geudes  de  la  Vie  Fnture.  Par  Octave  Delkpibrrk.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  160,  paper  wrapper,  6s.  Only  230  Copies  printed.  [Just  published. 

**  M.  Delepierre’s  work  is  interesting  not  only  to  the  theologian  bat  to  tbo- 
anthropoloi^.”— i\i//  Mall  Gazette. 

WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAB  EAST :  being 

a  Series  of  Disconnected  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By 
Frederic  Henry  Bauour.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  224,  doth,  10«. 6<1. 

"  His  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  they  are  ably  eznrrmad,  and  are 
evidently  the  result  of  matured  thought.  .  .  .  Well  oUculated  to  correct 
some  of  the  crude  and  erroneous  ideas  which  have  recently  been  put  forth  oa 
the  subject  of  China  and  its  inhabitants.”— <SafNrday  Retiets. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  CHINA,  and  its  Affinities 

with  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Bemitio  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D., 
F.R.G.8.,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  ”  A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vemaonlar,” 
Ac.  8vo.,  pp.  168,  doth,  lOt.  6d, 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Bdlted  from  the  Posthomons 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Bluot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  oontinnsd  by 
Profeesor  John  Dowson,  M.B.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  VII. 
Pp.  viiL-374,  cloth,  2U 

theoretical  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 

Mechanics  of  Bnglnearing  and  ef  the  CoasCmcrion  of  Maehiaee,  wHb  an^ 
Introduction  to  the  Calculus.  Designed  as  a  TExt-book  for  'Tsohaioal 
Schools  and  Collages,  and  for  the  Use  of  Bngineerp,  Architects,  Ao.  By 
Juuus  Wbisbach,  Ph-D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  Ao.  Ac.  Tranalated  from  the  German  by 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  A.M.,  Mining  Engineer.  Demy  8vo.,  with  902  Woudoute, 
pp.  1,112,  cloth,  81«.  6d. 

**  The  volnme  is  one  whidi  should  be  oarefolly  and  tbonghtfully  studied  bf 
everyone  aspiring  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  engineering  or  any  allied  pro¬ 
fession,  for  from  the  manner  in  whioh  the  information  is  given  the  whole  of  the 
facts  and  hypotbeeet  necessary  to  be  known  can  he  learned  and  readily  stored  in 
the  memory.”— iffsing  JoutnmL 

LECTURES  on  POPULAR  and  SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECra  By  the  Bart  of  Caithness,  F.B.8.  DsUverad  at  mrlous 
■  Times  and  Plaoes.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  116,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  2  vols.,  crown  Svo.,. 
cloth,  13«. 

BENEDICT  DE  SPINOZA:  hia  Life,  Corres- 

pondence,  and  Ethios.  By  R.  WUXJS,  M.D.  Sro.,  pp.  xUv.  and  648, 
cloth,  price  21«. 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  MARTINEAU. 

The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

COMTB.  Fraely  Tronshried  and  Condeneed  by  Harriet  Martineau. 
Second  Edition.  In  2  vole.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  434  and  484,  cloth,  23i. 

SIMON  DE  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Reixhold  Pauli.  TranslaJ^  by 
Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Introduction  by  Uaubiet  Maktineau.  Crown 
Sro.,  pp,  xvi.-840,  cloth,  6s. 


London :  TRUBNER  A  CO.,  Ludgate  HUI. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 


VOLUME  I, 


A  HISTORY  OF  MATERIALISM 


Bj  PROFESSOR  F.  A.  LANGE. 

Authorised  Translation  from  the  German,  by  Ernest  C.  Thomas.  To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 

VoL.  I.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  360,  cloth.  {^Now  ready, 

**,  .  .  The  yery  remarkable  work  of  Lange,  *  GMchichte  des  Materialismos.'  A  good  translation  of  the  latter  would  be  a  great 
service  to  philosophy  in  England.’*— Professor  Huxlby,  in  “Ley  Sermons,”  Ist  Edition,  1870,  p.  871,  Note. 

“  Lange,  a  non>materialist,  in  his  excellent  *  Histozy  of  Materialism,’  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  which  I  am  gr^tly  indebted.” 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  Address  as  President  of  the  British  Association,  Belfiurt,  1874. 


VOLUME  U. 


NATURAL  LAW:  AN  ESSAY  IN  ETHICS 


By  EDITH  SIMCOX.  In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  366,  cloth.  [^Nearly  ready, 

OTHER  WORKS  IN  PREPARATION  WIIiL  BE  0171,7  ANNOITNOBO. 


London:  TRIJBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


On  TUESDAY  NEXT,  in  8vo.,  price  10s.  6rf.,  cloth 


A  SKETCH  OF  BACON'S  EARLIER  LIFE. 

By  EDWIN  A.  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL 


SEELEY,  JACKSON,  &  HALLIDAY,  64  Fleet  Street 


Mow  toady,  Second  Edition,  with  a  Mew  Appendix,  of 

JOSEPH  MAZZINI.  A  MEMOIR. 

By  E.  A.  V. 

With  Two  Eteays  by  Mazzint,  “  Tboughta  on  Democracy,”  and  “  The  Duties 
of  Man."  With  2  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6a. 


MR.  KINQLAKE’S  HISTORY 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

I 

Vol.  V.  will  be  published  on  1st  June,  containing 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA 

AND  THB 

COMBAT  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY. 


The  Mkw  amd  SuccEsaruL  Poem. 

THE  EPIC  OF  HADES. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Songi  of  Two  Worlds." 

The  Second  Edition  now  ready.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  7«.  M. 

Will  Uve  aa  a  poem  of  perra.'inent  power  and  charm.” — Spectator, 

One  of  the  most  considerable  and  original  feats  of  recent  English  poetry." 

Saturday/  Review, 

A  few  copies  of  Books  I.  and  III.  may  still  be  obtained,  price  5s. 


This  Edition  will  comprise  in  Six  Volumes,  crown  8vo.,  at  SIX 
SHILLINGS  each,  the  Contents  of  the  Five  Octavo  Volumes  of 
the  present  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  for  the  Cabinet  Edition 
by  the  Author.  The  Volumes  already  published  contain 

I.  Thb  Origin  of  tub  Wab  betwbbn  tub  Cxab  and  tub 
Sultan. 

IL  Russia  Mbt  and  Intadbd.  With  4  Maps  and  Plans. 

IIL  Tub  Battlb  of  thb  Alma.  With  14  Maps  and  Flans. 

IV.  Sbbastopol  at  Bay.  With  10  Maps  and  Flans. 

The  Cabinet  Edition  is  so  arranged  that  each  Volume  contains  a 
complete  subject.  Sold  separately  at  6«. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  di  BOMS,  Edinborgh  and  London. 


SOME  ARTICLES  ON  THE 

DEPRECIATION  OF  SILVER, 

Avd  Topics  coxnectbo  with  it. 

By  the  Late  WALTER  BAOEHOT.  Crown  8to.,  price  5«. 

The  Artidee  are  thoee  contributed  to  the  EconomUt  on  the  Silver  Queetion, 
(luring  the  course  of  leet  year,  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  and  are  now  reprinted,  with  a 
Preface  writteu  by  himself  shortly  before  his  death,  in  view  of  this  publication. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  /ESTHETICS. 

By  GRANT  ALLAN,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  9». 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH 
READERS. 


PROVERBS  IN  PORCELAIN 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON,  Author  of  Vignettes  in  Rhyme." 
Crown  8to.,  cloth. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SERIES. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2*.  6d. 

VOL.  V.-AEISTOTLEi 

By  Sir  ALEXANDER  GRANT,  Bart.,  LL.D.| 

Principal  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Idinbnrgh. 

The  previous  Volumes  of  the  Supplementary  Series  contain  • 
Livy.  By  the  Editor. — Ovid.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Church,  M.A.— 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Pbopbbtius.  By  the  Rev.  James  Davies, 
M.A.— Dbmosthbnbs.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodribb. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 

The  Twenty  Volumes  of  the  First  Series  may  be  had,  price  2s.  6d., 
in  cloth ;  or  half-bound  in  Ten  Volumes,  vellum  back,  price  £2  10#. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  It  SONS,  Edinborgh  and  London. 


ANTAR  AND  ZARA; 

IxaFAZL;  AKD  OTHBB  PoKMS,  MbOITATIVB  AXD  LYBICAL. 
By  AUBREY  Dl  VERB. 

F<9.  8to.,  te. 


Just  published. 

BLUE  RC8ES; 

OR,  HELEN  MALINOF8KA*S  MARRIAGE. 

A  Mew  Story. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Vera,”  «  Hotel  dn  Petit  EL  Jean,"  lie. 

In  Two  Volumes,  small  crown  8to.,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  price  Its, 


HENRY  F.  KING  It  CO.,  LONDON. 
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